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And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up sword against Nation, Neither shall they learn 


War any more. 


Isaiah, Il, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 


NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 


The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 


























“TAKE WAR AWAY 
FROM THE EARTH” 


A Phoenician poem 


Message of Puissant Baal, 
Word of the Powerful Hero, 
“Take war away from the earth, 
Banish all strife from the soil ; 
Pour peace into earth’s very bowels, 
Much amity into earth’s bosom. 
Hasten ! Hurry ! Rush ! 
To me thy feet shall trot, 
To me shall sprint thy legs. 
For 
I've a word I fain would tell thee, 
A speech I would utter to thee: 
Speech of tree and whisper of stone, 
Converse of heaven with earth, 
E’en of the deeps with the stars ; 
Yea, a thunderbolt unknown to heaven, 
A word not known to men, 
Nor sensed by the masses on earth. 
Come, pray, and I will reveal it 
In the midst of my mount Godly Zaphon 
In the sanctuary, mount of my portion, 
In the pleasance, the hill I possess.” 
Answers the maiden Anath, 
Replies Yabamat Liimmim : 
“T'll take war away from the earth, 
Banish all strife from the soil, 
Pour peace into earth’s very bowels, 
Much amity into earth’s bosom.” 


English Text from “Ancient Near 
Eastern Texts,” edited by James B. 
Pritchard, Princeton University 
Press, 1955. English version by 
H. L. Ginsberg. 











MEDIATION OR PEACE 


by DAVID COURTNEY 


wei between Israel and her neigh- 

bors is a useful talking point. It 
is a useful subject for newspaper spe- 
culation and television As 
an obscure prospect it has been in the 
news ever since the Israel-Arab war of 
1948 and the subsequent Armistice 
Agreements, which were intended not 
merely to stop the fighting but also to 
guide the way to peace. Today, how- 
ever, this question of peace between 
Israel and her neighbors is being 
talked about as never before, until 
some observers have come to the con- 
clusion that there must be something 
in it: the smoke, so to speak, is so 
dense that there must be fire. 


interviews. 





DAVID COURTNEY came to the Middle 
East in 1943 in the service of the British 
Government. Before World War II he had 
been a newspaper correspondent in various 
European countries and Turkey. After the 
war he resumed his newspaper work and, 
following the establishment of the State of 
Israel in 1948, became the Israel correspon- 
dent of a great London newspaper, His 
views afe those of an experienced and 
objective observer. 


An official of the Israel Foreign 
Ministry goes to Rome and is photo- 
graphed rubbing shoulders with an 
Arab. The Pakistan Prime Minister on 
a visit to the United States tells a tele- 
vision interviewer that whilst Israel is 
an unsavory fact, fact it is; and if 
it came to the point he would be ready 
to “mediate” between that country and 
the Arab States on behalf of peace. 
Mr. Nehru on his way back from the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference in London calls in on Colonel 
Nasser and according to New Delhi 
reports is ready to compete in media- 
tion with his Pakistan colleague Mr. 
Suhrawady. The Arabs scoff at most 
of this talk and the Israelis rub their 
noses and smile: “We've heard it all 
before,” they say; ‘‘and besides, if the 
Arabs want peace all they have to do 
is say so, and we shall be delighted to 
sit down with them and talk about it.” 

The fact remains that the smoke of 
peace talk is dense and one would like 
to know why. Is there fire underneath 
or is it merely a screen or are too many 
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well-meaning people simply burning 
incense before a stone idol of the olive- 
bearing dove ? 

In fact, it would seem to be the 
most natural thing in the world to talk 
about Israel-Arab peace at this juncture. 
Last autumn the Israel Army went 
into Sinai, defeated the Egyptians and 
occupied most of the Peninsula. What- 
ever may have been the merits of that 
operation, it must have convinced the 
Arabs that the Israel army was a good 
one and that it was not much use har- 
boring dreams about driving the Israe- 
lis into the sea. In short, like the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, Atab lea- 
ders must have realized after Sinai that 
Israel was a fact and would remain a 
fact. 


If this lesson had been learned 
only by Moslem leaders of the Middle 
and Far East, it would not have justi- 
fied the exceptional amount of peace 
talk over the past few months. But it 
was learned also by certain Western 
diplomats and politicians who, in the 
past, either had not given much 
thought to the matter or were them- 
selves half persuaded that Israel was a 
troublesome boil on the Middle East 
body and would burst sooner or Jater, 
leaving nothing worse than a scar. For 
the most part, probably the pre-Sinai 
attitude of these people was one of de- 
liberate indifference, brought about by 
a desire to carry on traditional Middle 
East policies not with the object of 
injuring Israel, but as if Israel did not 
exist. 


After Sinai it was realized that this 
would not do. Not only did Israel exist 
but its existence had to be reckoned 


with. From that point to a considera- 
tion of the possibilities of settlement 
between Israel and the Arab States was 
a natural and inevitable progression. 
The pity is that it took so long and 
required a war to bring Western policy- 
makers to that point. But if they have 
reached it now it is not much use com- 
plaining of the time it took them. For 
it is never too late for peace. The 
question at the moment is whether 
those concerned in Middle East peace 
are yet sufficiently concerned and are 
going the right way about getting it. 


T here is, as well, what might be called 

a post-Sinai complication, which at 
the same time emphasizes the need for 
peace and creates an obstacle to it. This 
is the rivalry between the Soviet Union 
and the Western Powers for influence 
in this region. Moscow, of course, 
entered the Middle East before the 
Sinai Campaign and, in fact, contri- 
buted to the circumstances that brought 
about this campaign. Out of this re- 
cent penetration has developed the 
Eisenhower Doctrine and the separation 
of the Arab Middle East into two 
blocs, with Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Jordan 
and Lebanon favouring the United 
States while Egypt and Syria pretend to 
something called “‘neutralism’” and to 
reliance on the Soviet Union militarily 
and economically. How genuine the 
pro-American bloc is and how genuine 
the apparently _—pro-Soviet _ bloc 
is difficult to tell. One gets the im- 
pression that both blocs are a little 


worried about their great Power com- 


mitments and that radical changes in 
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the existing pattern are not unlikely. 


The fact remains, however, that 
whilst this great Power rivalry con- 
tributes to instability it also offers 
some chance of the reverse. Whatever 
may be the Soviet’s intention, it 
would seem fair to say that Ameri- 
ca's desire is to bring about a stability 
and _ settled condition favorable to 
what it believes to be the needs of 
world peace. The Eisenhower Doctrine 
is not intended to create conditions of 
war. It may be possible to level all 
manner of criticism against it, but no 
one could fairly say that the United 
States Middle East policy is aimed at 
creating instability and bringing about 
whether 
part of the formal objective of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine or not, it is a 
reasonable assumption that the United 
States would welcome peace between 
Israel and the Arab States 
to ensure regional stability. 


a war situation. Therefore, 


in order 


Perhaps the Soviet Union has some 
similar objective. If so, it is a pity it 
does not say so and act accordingly. 
For be judged 
on their words, the West 


all round 


if the Powers are to 


those of 
are relatively good-natured 
while those of the Soviet praise the 
Arabs and defame Israel. In any 
event, the situation that has developed 
in the Middle East as a result of 
Soviet-American indeed 
create a situation in which it is not 
grotesque to believe that America 
would like an Israel-Arab settlement, 
or foolish of newspaper commenta- 
tors to assume that America may be 
doing something about it. 


rivalries does 


A" there is no evidence to suggest 
that anybody really is doing 
anything about it except to talk it over 
as a possibility involving grave risks 
of one kind or another. It has been 
observed by some commentators that 
the United States, anxious not to em- 
barrass its friends of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine group and still hopeful of 
bringing Egypt and Syria into the 
brotherhood, may be nudging the In- 
dians or the Pakistanis into taking 
mediatory initiative. In that way, it 
could not be said that “Western Im- 
perialism’’ was at work. Instead, one 
of the so-called Afro-Asian U. N. 
bloc, to which the Arab States be- 
long and from which they have pro- 
fited at U.N., could, in all Asian 
innocence, be the peacemaker. 


But mediation in a matter of this 
kind is a dangerous thing. According 
to Mr. Ben-Gurion, the United States 
itself burned its 
mediation 


fingers attempting 
last summer. Any Asian 
State trying to do the same thing is 
likely to the same calamity. 
For mediation really means, in this 
instance, bringing about, not the con- 
ditions for negotiation but the condi- 
tions for peace before the two sides 
have met. That is to say, each side 
would have to make major conces- 
sions not merely in advance of nego- 
tiation but in advance of mutual re- 
cognition of each other’s right to sit 


suffer 











in equality at a peace table. The Israe- | 


lis, mot surprisingly, are suspicious 


of mediation on these terms. They are | 


particularly suspicious of Mr. Suhrawa- 
dy’s ideas of mediation, which he 
would start on the assumption, ad- 
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mittedly, that Israel exists, but that 
its existence is unfortunate and a con- 
founded nuisance. As for Mr. Nehru’s 
ideas of mediation, 
really knows 


no one 
Mr. 


ever 
what Nehru’s 


ideas really are. 


hat seems to be needed is not me- 
W diation between Israel and the 
Arab States but intelligent persuasion 
of the Arab States to recognize the 
presence of Israel in their midst and, 
having accepted that fact, to get to- 
gether with the leaders of Israel and 
work out a settlement. It is obvious 
that neither side is in a position to 
“dictate” terms of settlement. It is 
obvious that both sides would bene- 
fit from a settlement and _ therefore 
would be willing to make reasonable 
concessions. It is also obvious that 
Israel would be more generous in 
“direct negotiation” than she would 
ever be in the mediatory process. 

It is true that Israel has said over 
and over again that she wants peace 
and is willing to negotiate unconditio- 
nally with the Arabs. Perhaps that is 
not enough. Perhaps Israel should give 


some enticement other than her use- 


fulness in helping to develop the Arab 
countries. Instead of harping on the 
fact that Arab rulers and Governments 


saying 


are constantly rude things 


about Israel and rejecting the proffered 
hand, it might be wise, next tine the 
hand is offered, to have something 
substantial in it -— something that 
would cause at least a section of Arab 
Opinion to say: “That's worth having. 
Why not talk about it ?” 

It, is not for me to say what the 
proffered hand could offer; but there 
is a tendency in Israel to forget that 
whilst this country exists “‘as of right,” 
its existence has indeed come about at 
the expense of the Arabs, not at the 
expense of the United States or Bri- 
tain or France or Soviet Russia. And 
that, to the Arab mind, there is some- 
thing bitterly unfair about the whole 
thing. How to get rid of this sense of 
unfairness, this bitter resentment, is 
the real problem. It cannot be got 
rid of merely by saying: We are here 
as of right and the sooner you Arabs 
recognize that fact and take advantage 
of our superior industrial and scien- 
tific knowledge the better it will be 
for you. It cannot be got rid of merely 
by telling the Arabs that their Govern- 
ments are undemocratic. It cannot be 
got rid of even by defeating an 
Egyptian army in Sinai. 

How then get rid of it? I leave 
the answer to those in this country 
who want peace and regional stability 
profoundly enough to be willing to 
pay fairly for it. 











DOES ISRAEL 


“BELONG” 





Mr. Brijen K. Gupta raises a number of highly controversial questions in 
his article. His opinions are his own, not those of NEW OUTLOOK. 
The views of Mr. E. Benjamin, expressed in his reply to Mr. Gupta, are 

likewise personal. 

It is the policy of NEW OUTLOOK to provide a platform for intelligent 
opinion and constructive debate on the subject of Israel-Arab relations. In 
subsequent issues, therefore, the vital matters touched upon below will be 

the subject of further comment. 


A MESSAGE TO THE ISRAELI HUMANISTS 
AND SOCIALISTS 


by BRIJEN K. GUPTA 


a publication of New Outlook as 
a periodical “devoted to the integra- 
tion of Israel in the Asian community, 
and to a peaceful and constructive solu- 
tion of Arab Israeli relations’ is a 
confession of the failure on the part of 
Israel to evoke sympathy either from her 





BRIJEN K. GUPTA is a well-known Indian 
socialist. Last year he visited in the Middle 
East, and had extensive talks with leading 
socialists in Israel, Syria, and Lebanon. 


immediate neighbors or her colored 


cousins throughout Asia and Africa. 
On January 5,1957, David Ben- 
Gurion declared in a message that “the 
friendship that we (Israel) arrived at 
with one European country (France) 
from July till today is more important 
than the sentiment that prevails now 
among the Asian peoples.” That a so- 
called socialist Prime Minister of Israel 


should have had the audacity to laud 


IN ASIA! 


THE OPEN FORUA. 
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DOES ISRAEL “BELONG” IN ASIA ? 


and commend his country’s relation- 
ship with the most imperialistic and 
anti-Arab country of the West in 
preference to the “sentiment among the 
Asian peoples” is a reflection of how 
low-levelled and anti-Asian Israel has 
become under the socialist leadership 
of Mapai, Achdut Avodah and Mapam. 
Mr. Ben-Gurion was not speaking of 
Israel's opposition to dictators like 
Nuri es-Said, he was talking of the 
opposition of “the Asian peoples.” Is- 
rael’s alliance with France, though per- 
haps tactically explainable, has been 
morally as wrong and as unholy as 
the Communists’ alliance with Nazi Ger- 
many in the early years of World War 
II. My enthusiasm for and collabora- 
tion with New Outlook is based on 
the hope that under its stimulating 
leadership the people of Israel would 
recognize the danger of the present 
policies of their government and re- 
verse them. 


srael is a part of Asia physically and 
| ideologically separated from the con- 
tinent in November 1947. Since then 
she has existed as an island almost 
completely alienated from her imme- 
diate surroundings. Not only to the 
Arabs, but to the hundreds of millions 
of people of Asia, Israel is a projec- 
tion of Europe into Asia,’ imposed 
from outside in collaboration with the 
Western imperialists’ rather than created 
by the consent of the people involved. 
In an age when the West is retreating 
from Asia, she has become the beach- 
head of its last-minute defense. Her 
failure to align herself with the Asio- 
African struggle against imperialism has 
alienated her ideologically and _politi- 


> 


cally from the progressive movements. 
in two-thirds of the entire world. I 
have hardly ever heard the voice of 
Israel in support of the struggle of 
the Algerians, the Cypriots, and the 
peoples of Kenya and Western Irian.* 
If there has been any voice at all, it 
must have been, indeed, feeble, for 
it has failed to reach the ears of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. The po- 
litical impact is made upon another 
country by one’s foreign policies and 
alliances. If the foreign policies are 
reactionary, and the allies imperialists, 
no matter how progressive may be the 
internal social and political policies, 
the country shall fail to receive the 
support of progressive international 
forces. This is precisely the first tra- 
gedy of the Israeli people. 

I have spoken above of the exis- 
tence of Israel as an island in the land 
mass of Asia. The separation of the 
people of Israel from their Arab 
neighbors has been the direct outcome 
of the failure of the political Zionists. 
to understand the “Arab question.” 
No people can be suddenly divided 
into two separate nations if they have 
had a common existence and heritage, 
even though the cultural communion 
may have been imperfect. Such decla- 
rations as ‘‘the national home of the 
Arabs is in Damascus... Mecca and Me- 
dina... not in Jerusalem,‘ tend to 
create disharmony and promote “‘se- 
paratist” tendencies. How stupid and 
foolish it would be of an Indian po- 


litician to declare that the cultural 


home of the Indian Christians was in 
Rome and not in India! 
The partition of Palestine was the: 
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manifestation of the “separatist’’ men- 
tal condition. It divided not only the 
territory but the Palestinian Arab from 
the Palestinian Jew, the Arab Jew from 
other Arabic people. In order to be- 
come a social reality, the “separatist” 
mental condition drove Jews and non- 
Jews further and further apart to make 
a reality of the two-nation doctrine. 
Not only was the Arab Jew to be 
physically separated from the non- 
Jewish Arabs, he was to be mentally 
and emotionally separated from his 
neighbor with whom he had lived for 
centuries. The Arab Jew was told that 
he had a more common history with the 
non-Arab Jew than with the non-Jewish 
Arab. The State of Israel thus became 
an agent, unconscious and unwittingly 
though it may be, of the “separatist” 
process of history. The Arab Jew who 
“never had been the subject of Arab 
xenophobia’’s was ‘‘deculturised.”” Cultu- 
ral pressures were put upon him, on 
his entry into Israel, to forget his 
Arabic heritage, and in fact, in non- 
spoken words he was told: “We want 
your physical presence but we do not 
want your personality, we admit your 
body but we exclude your soul. You 
must become like us.’’® 


This “‘separatist’” mentality found 
its echo in the Arab countries outside 
Israel. The division of the land and 
the people of Palestine led to the 
division between the Jews and the non- 
Jews throughout Western Asia. An 
Iraqi Jew was no longer a kinsman, he all 
of a sudden became a foreign nation- 
al to be hated and despised. The 
beautiful links of humanity, which 
bound persons of different faiths to- 
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gether, were sacrificed for the sake of 
national homogeneity, be it be so-called 
Arabic or so-called Jewish. Inside and 
outside of Israel, throughout Western 
Asia, the minorities have become in- 
secure, Civil and political discrimina- 
tions are not the only forms of attack 
upon a minority. An emotional hosti- 
lity and/or an economic and _ social 
boycott also imperils good relations. 
Slaughter (as in Kfar Kassem), loot 
(as in the land-grab acts)", and dis- 
crimination (as in Histadrut, and na- 
tionality laws) are only the manifesta- 
tion of the ‘‘separatist’’ mentality, 
whose climax is the branding of most 
of the Arabs in Israel and the Palesti- 
nian refugees as actual or potential 
“fifth columnists.” What goes for 
the Arabs in Israel goes for the Jews 
in Arab countries, too. The purpose 
of this article is not to examine whose 
treatment has been worse but what 
steps the people of Israel can unilater- 
ally take to improve Arab-Israeli re- 
lations. 


minority of Israel is the majority 
of her neighbors. Israel is as much 
an Arab state as she claims to be 
Jewish. The presence of an Arab 
minority in Israel makes it impossible 
for the Arab-Israeli relations to func- 
tion purely on foreign policy level. 
Israel’s minority policy will always 
remain a cause of great concern to 
her Arab neighbors, just as Israel’s 
foreign policy towards her Arab neigh- 
bors will always be an important fac- 
tor in the majority-minority relations 
inside Israel. 

Any program to find a peaceful 
solution of the Arab-Israeli problem 
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would, thus, have to be based on the 
negation of the ‘“‘separatist’ concept 
and its replacement by a “‘federative” 
approach. This would mean a consider- 
able political de-Zionisation of Israeli 
life. Israel would have to become as 
much a home of the non-Jews as she 
claims herself to be the home of the 
Jews. Entanglement of nationalism 
with ethnocentrism causes sectarian 
loyalties. The first problem is that 
given the social reality of sectarian 
loyalties what can be done to 
disassociate nationalism from ethno- 
centrism ? And the second problem is, 
after nationalism and _ ethnocentrism 
have ceased to be intertwined what can 
be done to create a “universalist’’ po- 
litical, social and intellectual life ? 
Let us take the first problem first. 
Civil and political equality is impos- 
sible in the climate of insecurity which 
chokes the Arabs inside ‘Israel. To re- 
move this climate of insecurity the 
following steps are humbly suggested: 


1) The military rule over the 
Arab districts (which breeds the feel- 
ing and policies of segregation) should 
be abolished forthwith. 

2) Full and equal civic rights 
should be guaranteed in practice to the 
Arabs. This means the repeal of the 
discriminatory nationality laws and the 
practices in the Histadrut. 

3) Equal opportunities in educa- 
tion and employment is the basic tenet 
of a democratic community. In order 
to create and strengthen the fellowship 
between the Jews and the non-Jews, 
a “preferential” treatment should be 
accorded to the non-Jews for at least 
ten years. This means that they should 


be invited to become members of the 
cabinet, appointed to senior positions in 
the civil and diplomatic services, and 
be encouraged to compete for and occupy 
important non-governmental positions 
(e.g. in political parties and the Histad- 
rut). In this matter the /east that the 
Israeli goverment can do is to follow 
the example of the non-socialist Indian 
government. 

4) Social, civic and political equal- 
ity is impossible without economic 
equality. It is a very easy matter to 
equalize the wages, but more important 
is the question of the rapid economic 
development of the non-Jewish com- 
munities. In national economic plan- 
ning, “preferential” treatment should be 
given to schemes for the economic 
development of the Arabs, and the 
people of Israel should pledge them- 
selves to create equal economic condi- 
tions between the Jews and the non- 
Jews within a period of five years. 

5) And, finally, a judicial body 
independent of government should be 
instituted to hear and redress the 
grievances of the minorities. Such a 
body operated in Polish Silesia between 
the two world wars. 

These are the basic minimum steps 
the people of Israel should take to 
reverse the ‘‘separatist’’ mentality. I must 
refrain from speaking on how to create 
“universalist” political, social and intel- 
lectual life because this would entirely 
depend on the acceptance of the solu- 
tion to the first problem mentioned 
above. 


A rab-Israeli relations depend on the 
Jewish-non-Jewish relations inside 
Israel and the Israeli attitude towards 
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the Palestinian refugees. Understanding 
with the Arab world would be impos- 
sible in the absence of a genuine and 
human approach towards the Palestinian 
Arabs, bitter and resentful at their expul- 
sion from their homes.* Here again 
Israel will have to attempt unilateral 
approaches. The first of these is the 
unequivocal acceptance of the principle 
of the reunification of the families. 
Similarly no serious blow to the “‘sepa- 
ratist’” mentality would be struck unless 
the right of the Palestinian refugees to 
go and return whenever they want to is 
categorically recognized. This would 
mean a uniform Law of Return. The 
question as to how many Palestinian re- 
fugees should be readmitted into Israel 
is entirely different from the basic 
question of the right to return. If the 
Jews after centuries of absence have a 
right to return to Israel, then the claim 
of the Arab refugees, who have only 
been absent from Israel for a decade, is far 
more valid. It is strange that no major 
socialist party in Israel has supported 
this basic right of the refugees. 


In the interest of a secular socialist 
democracy, it is essential that the Arab 
refugees should have as much right, if 
not more, to return to Israel as the 
“persecuted” Jews of the world have. 
It is on the question of the recognition 
of the right of the Arab refugees to 
return on which would depend whether 
the people of Israel have abandoned 
their “‘separatist’’ approach. I quite agree 
that repatriation and rehabilitation of 
a million Arab refugees into Israel 
overnight is an impossibility. But here 
again, the people of Israel can become 
the leaders of goodwill by wnilaterally 
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accepting 50,000 Arab refugees every 
year and recompensating those who may 
not wish to return. 

What I am advocating is not a 
policy of appeasement of the Arab 
dictators. What I am asking is for a 
peaceful settlement of the refugee ques- 
tion between. the refugees and the people 
of Israel. As Jon Kimche has perceptive- 
ly pointed out, peace and friendship with 
the Arab neighbors “‘will require a 
policy of conscious and honest appease- 
ment of the Palestinian Arab in the 
first place and of seeking understand- 
ing with the whole Arab world in the 
second.” ° 


eo integration of Israel into Asia 

would depend on her willingness 
to withdraw herself from the alliance, 
implicit and explicit, with the Atlantic 
powers in general and France in speci- 
fic. The dominant feeling in Asia is 
its opposition’ to the imperialist bloc, 
and its equal rejection of the Soviet 
bloc. What is being sought is not merely 
a neutral status in the conflict between 
the Atlantic powers and the Soviet bloc 
but a new socio-economic and ethico- 
political system equidistant from demo- 
cratic capitalism 
communism. The 


and anti-democratic 
“third bloc’ seeks 
to infuse ethical awareness in the 
body politic of Asia and Africa and is 
totally dissatisfied with the moderatism 
of European socialists and ruthlessness 
of Soviet communism. 


Israel has allowed the Soviet and 
Atlantic camps to exploit the situation 
in Western Asia in their own narrow 
interests. The search for support from 
the Western bloc has compromised 
Israel’s logical opposition to imperialism, 
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and her leaders have consequently failed 
to put themselves on the side of free- 
dom struggles. People like Ben-Gurion 
have gone to the disgraceful extent of 
welcoming the stationing of Western 
troops in Arab countries, in the paro- 
chial interest of Israeli military security.” 
No wonder Israel’s venture into Sinai 
came as a profound shock to the Asio- 
African world and seemingly confirmed 
its suspicion that Israel is available for 
hire to the European powers." The 
people and the government of Israel 
know how to integrate themselves in the 
Asian community, and I need hardly 
tell them how. 
M’ criticism of the State of Israel 
and her policies does not mean 
my support to the present policies 
pursued by the Arab governments or 
left-wing parties. I have been perhaps 
more critical of Arab chauvinism and 


reaction than many of my Israeli friends 
think. I have refrained from comment- 
ing upon the Arab policies because the 
New Outlook is hardly likely to reach 
the Arab socialists. But it should not 
be overlooked that there are people of 
goodwill and peace in the Arab left- 
wing movements. People like Michele 
Aflak, Kamil Chederjey and Gibran 
Mejdalany, leaders of left-wing move- 
ments in Syria, Iraq and Lebanon 
respectively, would be a credit to a 
socialist movement anywhere in the 
world, for like Martin Buber and 
Yacob Chazan they have a world-mind 
involved in fighting “‘separatist’’ ten- 
dencies and strengthening ‘‘federative”’ 
approaches. Let me hope that the day 
is near when the genuine socialists of 
Arab countries and the humanists of 
Israel will carry the banner of peace 
and friendship together. 
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ZIONISM — ASIAN LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


Remarks in reply to Brijen K. Gupta 


by E. BENJAMIN 


M r. Gupta’s article is a very one- 
sided polemic. Here are some 
examples. He says that “‘the political 
impact is made upon another country 
by one’s foreign policies and alliances. 
If the foreign policies are reactionary, 
and the allies imperialists, no matter 
how progressive may be the internal 
social and political policies, the country 
shall fail to receive the support of 
progressive international forces.” 

He is not talking here about Iraq, 
Pakistan, Turkey, the Philippines or 
other Asiatic countries, which, tied as 
they are to the Western Powers by 
military treaties, still sat as equals at 
Bandung, but only about Israel, which 
is mot tied by alliance or treaty to 
any country, neither in the West nor 
the East, but which was nonetheless 
unjustly refused a place at the Ban- 
dung Convention. 

Or, as he says in another place, 

“No people can be suddenly di- 
vided into two separate nations if 
they have had a common existence and 
heritage, even though the cultural com- 
munion may have been imperfect.” 

Doesn't this critical formula fit 
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exactly the events in India at the time 
of the separation of Pakistan ? Doesn't 
Mr. Gupta realize that in his own 
homeland, it was the Moslems who 
revealed that ‘‘separatistic’ tendency 
which he lays only at the feet of Is- 
rael? Did there indeed not arise even 
a suspicion in his mind that perhaps 
in the case of Palestine as well, that 
“separatism,” that is to say the inability 
to dwell together in one political na- 
tionhood with the members of another 
people or another religion, derived 
from the Moslem camp, as in India, 
and not from among the Jews ? 

These two quotations are enough, 
it seems to me, to serve as proof that 
the weighty indictments which Mr. 
Gupta lodges against Israel or the 
Jews, are in effect almost universal, 
though regrettable phenomena, whose 
like can be found throughout the 
Asian world. 


However, the key-words to Mr. 
Gupta’s article are contained in the 
clause which demands : 

..'a considerable political de-Zio- 
nisation of Israel’s life.” 

These words testify to the fact 
that Mr. Gupta’s inability to recognize 
the parallels between the problems of 
Israel-Arab relations and similar prob- 
lems in other parts of Asia are re- 


flected in his inability to grasp the 
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“peculiarity” of Israel, making her a 
singular phenomenon in the history of 
mankind, or the historical drives be- 
hind her rise and her appearance as 
a state. The history of the Jewish 
people during the last two thousand 
years is perhaps the most shocking 
example of the struggle of an Asiatic 
people against the brutal oppression of 
the Western world: oppression because 
this Asiatic nation refused under any 
condition to give up its cultural and 
spiritual identity, brought from the 
East, in order to be swallowed up by 
the West. 


N° one knows why the fate of the 

Jewish people was different from 
that of the other nations of western 
Asia and northern Africa who were 
conquered by the Roman Empire and 
disappeared from the stage of history. 


After a heroic and hopeless war 
against Roman colonialism and after 
their country had been trampled and 
destroyed under the feet of the Le- 
gions, the remnants of the Jews left 
in the land of Israel and the Jewish 
colonies along the Mediterranean coast 
locked themselves in against the out- 
side world. They instinctively held on 
to their society and religion, refused 
to accept the national catastrophe as an 
irrevertible fact, and continued their 
distinctive way of life — in their 
tongue, their customs and their laws, 
as if on the morrow or the day after 
tedemption would come and their ter- 
titorial independence would be re- 
newed. No complete answer has as 
yet been found for this historic 
tiddle.. There was apparently some- 


thing special in the nature of the 
Jewish culture, in the Jewish national 
consciousness, which caused the Jewish 
collectivity in one country to act in- 
stinctively in the same manner as the 
Jewish group in another country, re- 
moved thousands of miles from the 
first, and without any means of com- 
munication. The nature of this con- 
duct was clear beyond doubt: a stub- 
born refusal to yield to historic fate 
and to give up social and cultural 
autonomy, an inner determination to 
preserve it at any cost. All the religion 
of Judaism and all its customs are 
only a frontline guarding the Israelite 
way of life by investing its elements 
and customs—language, alphabet, lite- 
rature, customs and laws, prayer 
garments, temple worship transformed 
into prayer, oriental music, etc. — with 
the garments of “‘sanctity.’” To deprive 
Judaism of its “‘land-of-Israelness” 
would be to remove its entire content, 
for only because of its longing 
and faith in the renewal of its auto- 
nomous life in the Land of Israel was 
the Jewish people ready to sacrifice 
everything it had in order to preserve 
its collective existence until the day of 
redemption. 


It is doubtful whether the early 
Jews imagined that two thousand years 
would elapse before their dream would 


be realized. But the fact remains: the 
“compulsive self-preservation” _ persist- 
ed seventy generations. When condi- 
tions made the return to the historic 
homeland possible, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews from all corners of the 
world, fleeing from persecution, turned 
their feet once more towards the Land 
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of Israel. 

Here, then, is a singular phenome- 
non in the history of mankind, and 
the price that the Jewish people paid, 
through the generations, for this ‘‘stub- 
borness” was also, especially in Europe, 
a price of blood without parallel, 
climaxed by the annihilation of six 
million Jews in the Nazi gas chambers. 

Were we to translate this into mo- 
dern political language we might say : 
there was here a case of constant co- 
lonial oppression which persisted for 
almost two thousand years, whose vic- 
tim was an ancient Asiatic people which 
absolutely refused to yield its inde- 
pendent collective life and its demand 
to be returned its homeland, robbed 
by a mighty western power (Rome). 
Through most of these years, except 
for the last century, in Western Europe 
and the North American continent, the 
Jews were denied equality of civil 
tights. They were the first example 
of the colonial relationship on the part 
of the western nations: locked into 
crowded ghettos, in ‘“Pales of Settle- 
ment,” the gates of society and state 
institutions of education and enlighten- 
ment, and most occupations of the 
economy, closed against them, all exactly 
according to the pattern of South 
African “‘apartheid.” 


Throughout these thousands of 
years the physical bond between the 
Diaspora and Palestine remained un- 
broken. Tens of thousands of Jews 
streamed into the land, at least in 
order to die and to be buried there. 
Innumerable attempts were made to 
establish Jewish settlements. Messen- 
gers from the Land of Israel wandered 
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continuously throughout the Diaspora, 
bringing news from the Land and 
gathering funds for the maintenance 
of institutions of learning in Jerusalem 
and other cities. The Land of Israel and 
Jerusalem were therefore always 
concrete and geographic realities, not 
the religious abstractions of the Chris- 
tians. During the first days of Zionism 
the new immigrants discovered villages 
in Galilee where dwelt Jewish pea- 
sants who had never been in exile 
and who were the direct descendants 
of the inhabitants of the country from 
the days of the Romans until the 
present. 

hat then is Zionism ? In essence 

it is the translation into modern 
terms of that two-thousand-year-old 
yearning. From this point of view we 
can say that Zionism was one of the 
first liberation movements of the Asia- 
tic peoples to arise against the colo- 
nialism of the West. 


It is an undisputed fact that most 
of the Jewish settlers in Palestine and 
of the population of Israel today are 
people who came to save their lives 
from slaughter or to maintain their 
honor in the face of discrimination, 
persecution and oppression: from the 
Russian immigrants of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries who 
suffered under the pogroms of Czarist 
Russia to the remnants of European 
Jewry who remained alive in the Nazi 
camps after the Second World War. 
These Jews were looked as foreigners 
and ‘‘Asiatics’” in Europe, and became 
the objects of racial hatred. But in 
addition to this, more than half of the 
inhabitants of Israel are Jews who 
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came directly from the lands of the 
East — the Arab countries and North 
Africa. These Jews, too, maintained 
their spiritual and cultural “‘singulari- 
ty” throughout the years despite the 
fact that they were not to be distin- 
guished by dress or superficial habits 
from their neighbors. The news of the 
beginning of redemption came as no 
surprise to them, since it was the 
awaited realization of the prophecy for 
whose sake they had guarded their 
collective life. As a result, large pro- 
portion of the present population of 
Israel is oriental from the point of 
view of color of skin and or racial 
type, without a trace of “‘westernism.” 

The Jews never came to “conquer” 
part of Asia for the West. On the 
contrary — they turned away from the 
West and returned to their Asiatic home- 
land, because their history proved that 
an Asiatic people cannot live in the 
West if it persists in preserving its 
oriental identity. From its very begin- 
nings the Zionist movement dreamed 
of cooperative and friendly relation- 
ships with the Arab nation of Pales- 
tine and its environs. (Sufficient to 
scan the utopian “Altneuland” by 
that most Western of Zionists, Theodor 
Herzl, to become convinced of this). 
From an economic or social point of 
view there was no room for friction. 
The Jews settled mainly on unculti- 
vated and under-developed land and 
swampland. They did not form an 
exploiting class living at the expense 
of the ‘“‘natives,” but instead establish- 
ed their own economic and social 
organism, based on Jewish manual la- 
bor in agriculture, craft and industry. 


Does this not alone prove that there 
was no “colonizing” process, but some- 
thing quite different: the reknitting of 
the shreds of an ancient people into a 
renewed nation ? The Jews were even 
prepared to share federatively as equal 
partners within the frame of the grow- 
ing independence of the Arab peoples 
and the other nations of the Middle 
East. 


t was Western imperialism, in the 
| guise of the British regime, that de- 
liberately sowed dissension and enmity 
between Zionism and the Arab natio- 
nal movement. It was in its own inte- 
rest that it did so. The British foisted 
on the Arabs of Palestine that extre- 
mist Haj Amin Al Husseini and gave 
him the means to organize armed bands, 
to repress or assassinate Arab leaders 
inclined towards agreement and co- 
operation with the Jews, and from time 
to time to open murderous campaigns 
against the Jews and their settlements. 
When Haj Amin finally turned against 
the British, he didn’t balk at utilizing 
other Western imperialist forces: Mus- 
solini, Hitler. Consciously or not Arab 
opposition to Zionism became a tool 
of competing imperialism, whose real 
aim was not defense of the Arabs 
against Zionism but their diversion to 
a bloody local quarrel in order to con- 
trol them the more easily. In the 
eyes of the Jews, therefore, Arab 
enmity was only a continuation of the 
persecutions suffered by them at the 
hands of Europeans for hundreds of 
years. The fact that eastern nations, 
close to them in origins and language, 
agreed to attack them and to attempt to 
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destroy them in the last station of their 
wanderings — in their homeland — 
served as a severe shock to the Jews. 
Their feeling was, and remained, that 
here was a case of tragic misunderstand- 
ing, which it was possible to explain 
only by the fact that the Arab feudalists, 
too, were interested in diverting the 
minds of the masses of their people 
from internal social processes to the 
barren hatred of an imagined “enemy.” 
It is for this reason that the Jews, in 
spite of everything, hold no enmity 
agairist the Arab peoples, and have ne- 
ver tired of holding out the hand of peace. 


he State of Israel is the fruit of 

Zionism, the fruit of the two-thou- 
sand-year-old yearning for the rega- 
thering of the dispersed of Israel in 
their homeland. All the positive, anti- 
imperialist and anti- colonialist ele- 
ments which were part of this year- 
ning, are found in the State of Israel, 
too. She is ready at all times for a true 
peace, and brotherhood 
with all her neighbors, and is ready 
to join them federatively as an equal 
among equals, All those “western” 
elements which Mr. Gupta finds in 
the policies of Israel arise from the 
fact that the Arab leaders have iso- 
lated the State within the region, have 
placed her under embargo and siege 
and threaten to destroy her. They 
compel her to seek economic and mili- 


cooperation 
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tary supports outside the region. It is 
a strange morality which blames and 
scolds a son, banned from this family, 
for seeking friends outside the family 
circle. 

This situation could change radi- 
cally overnight, and Israel could be- 
come a potent factor in the awakening 
and liberation of the Middle East, 
were the Arab leaders to cease playing 
into the hands of Western interests and 
imperialism, to put an end to the siege 
and to open their hearts before the 
historic phenomenon of Zionism — 
an Asiatic people returning to its home- 
land after seventy generations of per- 
secution at the hands of the West. 


t would seem, therefore, that what is 

most necessary today is not the “po- 
litical de-Zionisation of Israel’s life” 
which Mr. Gupta demands, a demand 
which is synonymous with the liqui- 
dation of the independence of the 
Jewish people. What is needed, rather, 
is more understanding on the part of 
the Arabs of the inherent anti-imperia- 
list and anti-colonial implication of 
Zionism, similar to the understanding 
which the Jews have of the Arab 
national movement. Only this mutual 
understanding can pave the way for 
true cooperation between the two na- 
tions, the only guarantee for the 
ousting of imperialism from the Middle 
East. 
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ISRAEL — BURMA TIES 


by MIZRA KHAN 


hen, in March 1956, the Govern- 

ments of Burma and Israel signed 
an “Agreement for Economic Coope- 
ration,’ a significant milestone was 
reached in the relationship between the 
countries. It was both a climax and a 
starting point. A climax — because it 
was the logical culmination of every- 
thing that had happened in the pre- 
ceding two or three years. A starting 
point — because it established a new 
basic to the relations, a basis in the 
vital field of development, and pro- 
vided a challenge to Israel’s ability 
to prove herself as a useful factor in 
the life of another Asian nation. 





MIZRA KHAN is the pen-name of an Israeli 
student of international affairs. During the 
past five years he has published a number of 
atticles in Israel, the United States, and else- 
where, on Middle Eastern problems. These 
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1953 in the monthly Jewish Frontier on 
“Arab Propaganda in the U.S.,” “The Arab 
Refugees” in the quarterly Miédstream in 
1956. In recent years he has been especially 
concerned with Asian and African affairs. 
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The ties with Burma — almost 
unique for Israel — began in a seem- 
ingly accidental manner, but the acci- 
dental seed could not have sprouted if 
it had not fallen on fertile ground. In 
1952, a Burmese Cabinet Minister and 
his entourage, on a study tour of some 
European countries, took up the sug- 
gestion that they stop in Israel on their 
way home. What he saw here seems 
to have fired his imagination. 

Burma is one of the most war- 
ravaged countries on earth. Twice during 
World War II — first when the Ja- 
panese moved in and drove the British 
back, and again when the process was 
reversed later in the war — destruction 
on a vast scale was the country’s lot. 
Since independence was achieved in 
1947, a tenacious rebellion spread over 
many, sometimes almost inaccessible, 
areas has forced the national leadership 
to give the highest priority to security 
considerations and relegate economic re- 
construction to a lesser place in the 


Government’s program. No wonder then 
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that Burma’s economic life has been 
bedevilled by the most conflicting cir- 
cumstances: on the one hand —a pressing 
need for the re-development and moder- 
nization of its established natural re- 
sources in agriculture and mining, as 
well as the development of new ones 
and of an industrial potential; on the 
other — the constant harassing of in- 
surgents, the waste of national finances, 
the sabotage of communications, the in- 
ability to devote enough energy to the 
training of skilled personnel in all fields 
of economic management. Burma could 
easily have done what most other na- 
tions did: turn to the U.S.A., or to 
another major power, for large-scale 
economic and technical assistance. How- 
ever, her leadership balked at this step 
for reasons of high principle and, per- 
haps, because of deep-seated suspicions 
of all major powers. Instead, they have 
tried to engage the services of specialists 
from many lands, some large but most 
medium and small, whether as tempo- 
rary servants of the Burmese Government 
or in an advisory capacity, and have also 
sent a considerable number of study 
missions abroad. It was one of those 
missions that first seemed to find in 
Israel an accumulation of fresh ex- 
perience, enthusiasm and _ confidence, 
some of which might be applied to Bur- 
ma’s own needs. 


In January 1953 the Asian Socialist 
Conference held its inaugural Congress 
in Rangoon, the capital of Burma — 
at that time the only Asian nation be- 
side Israel in which a non-communist 
Labor movement was in power. Israel’s 
delegation was headed by her Foreign 
Minister at that time, Mr. Moshe 


Sharett. There can be no doubt that on 
that occasion an ideological and spiritual 
affinity was discovered between the two 
governments, both devoted to a prog. 
ram of national reconstruction on social- 
ly progressive principles, yet determined 
not to compromise in matters affecting 
the liberties of the individual. This af- 
finity enhanced the posibilities of co- 
operation for mutual benefit in selected 
economic and social spheres. 

Soon a prominent member of the 
Knesset (the Parliament of Israel) was 
appointed Israel's first Minister in Ran- 
goon. From then onwards, a steady and 
impressive flow of Burmese personali- 
ties included Israel prominently in their 
itinerary of foreign travel. Several Cabi- 
net Ministers, leading members of 
the civil service, ranking military offi- 
cers, were welcomed in Israel in quick 
succession. A few came to compare notes, 
others for specific study, others again 
simply to see what Israel was all about. 
In quite a few cases, the notes made 
in Israel were soon applied to home 
needs on the visitors’ return. Soon 
enough, some of those who returned 
arranged for more junior mem- 
bers of their particular branches to pur- 
sue courses of practical study in Israel, 
ranging from cooperative marketing to 
administration of the Women’s Corps 
in the Air Force. Concurrently, the Bur- 
mese Government invited the first groups 
of specialists from Israel to Rangoon, 
whether to survey and advise on certain 
operations of one service or the other, 
or, more frequently, to work within one 
of the branches of Governmental opera- 
tion. 


Why Israel ? Why should not the 
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Government of Burma have filled its re- 
quirements from wealthier and more 
highly developed nations ? The ideolo- 
gical and spiritual affinity has already 
been pointed out, as has the suspicion 
of Great Powers, and certainly these are 
significant factors. They cannot, how- 
ever, provide the complete answer. This 
should be found in the fact that the 
kind of experience found in the techni- 
cally most advanced nations is not neces- 
sarily that which invariably is most suit- 
able to technically still underdeveloped 
countries. Nor is the vast scale of in- 
dustrial and other economic enterprise 
of a great power always easily adaptable 
to the needs of a young state in its 
first industrial steps. The smaller scale 
of Israel’s own efforts, coupled with 
their high quality and frequent origina- 
lity, are often a better yardstick. Lest 
a misconception arise, however, about 
the scope of Israel’s role in Burma, it 
must be pointed out that Israel is only 
one of the countries on whose ex- 
perience Burma has drawn. In the past 
2% years over 50 specialists from Israel 
have visited Burma. The fields covered 
included agriculture, engineering and 
construction, medicine, marketing, irri- 
gation and others. In relation to Israel’s 
size and position, this is a not unwor- 
thy efort, and thé process continues. 
The increasing interest of Burma in 
Israel was crowned by the visit which 
Prime Minister U Nu paid to Israel in 
the summer of 1955, when he was en- 
thusiastically and spontaneously wel- 
comed not only by Government leaders 


but by the population, wherever he 
went. 


The impressions which U Nu brought 


back from Israel may best be sum- 
marized in the words he himself used 
in reporting to a meeting of his own 
Parliamentary party-group: 
“In spite of its small size, Israel is 
a very wonderful country. The im- 
mediate problem... is to alter the 
face of Israel from deserts into vast 
gardens and green fields... The 
people of Israel are industrious and 
full of initiative... they do not even 
spare the Dead Sea which had been 
of no use to humanity throught the 
ages. One thing that particularly im- 
pressed me was the manner in which 
they are building a new society of 
their own. As Israel is a freedom- 
loving country, there are no restric- 
tions whatsoever in their way of 
life...” 


U Nu, in turn, profoundly impress- 
ed Israel’s leaders as a personality of 
the finest moral fibre, of the highest 
and most able devotion to his duty to 
his people, and of great consciousness 
of international responsibility. During 
his talks in Israel, the ground was laid 
for the agreement for Economic Coopera- 
tion signed in Rangoon six months la- 
ter. There was, already, a trade agree- 
ment between the two countries, with 
Israel buying rice and other items and 
selling a variety of industrial products. 
This trade is steadily increasing. How- 
ever, both parties felt that an attempt 
should be made to go into joint ven- 
tures in Burma in suitable fields. That 
is the essence of the Agreement, which 
specifically provides for surveys with 
a view to an ambitious joint agri- 
cultural venture in a fairly fertile but 
hitherto neglected area; for surveys on 
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the feasibility of joint irrigation pro- 
jects in Burma’s Dry Zone; and also 
for certain industrial ventures. The 
majority shares in those enterprises 
would, of course, be in Burmese hands, 
though Israel would be required to 
make some investment as well as to 
provide skilled and managerial per- 
sonnel. The first phase of the agri- 
cultural and irrigation venture is al- 
ready in full swing; on the basis of 
the economic and other results of this 
phase the ultimate decision on thcir 
fate will be taken. 


The first few years of close con- 
tact between the two nations have al- 
ready made Burma one of the best- 
known foreign countries in Israel, and 
one of the best-liked. Her valiant 
efforts of reconstruction, her consis- 
tently moral attitude to world affairs, 
her righteousness where others have 
compromised with experience, her op- 
timism — all these have commanded 
respect and There also 
seems to be ample ground for the be- 
lief that Israel, in turn, has gained a 
good measure of confidence and good 
will by her readiness to respond gladly 
to Burma’s call whenever possible. Her 
“unofficial ambassadors,” as foreign 
specialists are often and rightly called, 
appear largely to have given good 
account of themselves. The proof of 
the proverbial pudding is in the eating; 
Burma periodically calls for experts 
from this country. Israel’s policy in 
these matters has been a simple one: 
to make a general offer to share with 
Burma (and with other young nations) 
the experience it has been her good 
fortune to accumulate; never to try to 


admiration. 
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urge on Burma any particular services, 
but to leave specific initiative to that 
country as the need arises; never to 
promise anything where ability to ful- 
fil is doubtful; fulfil every single 
undertaking to the utmost ability; to 
do everything in the best spirit of co- 
operation, and with befitting humility. 
In this manner, whatever goodwill has 
been earned has been earned deser- 
vedly. 


The sympathy which Israel enjoys 
in Burma receives much _ inspiration 
from U Nu himself, but is not limited 
to him. When Mr. Sharett revisited 
Burma in September 1956, as the first 
step of an Asian goodwill tour, he 
was able to convince himself and his 
Government of the breadth of that 
sympathy not only in the very top 
layer of Government but also in the in- 
termediate strata and in public opinion, 
as expressed in a virile press. It quickly 
became evident that scores of Burmese 
visitors to Israel in various capacities 
had spread Israel’s reputation and 
sparked considerable interest among 
many others. 


Quite a few Israelis have wondered 
why Burma, in spite of her manitest 
goodwill, has not gone more out of her 
way in political support of Israel in 
times of crisis. This kind of misgiving 
is not surprising on the part of an 
anguished population giving all it has 
to safeguard its national security and 
thirsting for support from friendly na- 
tions. It loses sight, however, of two 
cardinal points. One is that considerable 
expressions of political sympathy have 
come from Burma, sometimes in cif- 
cumstances difficult to her and at va- 
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riance with the mood in some other 
countries in her area. The other is 
that even the closest friendship, in 
personal or national life, should not be 
subjected to such severe tests as in 
the nature of things it cannot pass. 
It must be remembered that it was 
U Nu who fought hardest to get Israel 
invited to the Asian-African conference 
at Bandung in April 1955. Supported 
originally by Mr. Nehru, he fought on 
even alone. He continued his fight at 
the conference itself, this time to pre- 
vent discussion of Israel’s affairs in 
her absence. In the end even he felt 
he had to give in, but not before 
he had forced the Conference to mo- 
dify the Middle East passage in its 
declaration. At the following U.N. Ge- 
netal Assembly the Burmese delegate 
went much further in support of Isra- 
el's position on the question of the 
Arab refugees than any other Asian 
delegate. Burma has consistently upheld 
Israel’s right to freedom of navigation 
everywhere like any other nation. If 
Burma did not join France in defence 
of Israel during the immediate inter- 
national debates following the Sinai 
campaign, she had impressive reasons 
for not putting herself in a completely 
isolated position in this matter. And 
yet, it was Burma’s then Premier 
U Baswe who on November 1, al- 
most on the morrow of the campaign’s 
beginning and on the very eve of the 


Asian Socialist Coference in Bombay, 
issued a declaration warning agaist 
hasty judgment. It was he and _ his 
colleagues who showed true and ef- 
fective statesmanship at that conference. 
It was the Burmese press which after 
the first shock of the crisis showed 
early second thoughts and appraised 
the situation with commendable sound- 
ness of judgement and depth of under- 
standing. Together with several other 
Asian countries, Burma has again teken 
up the thread of practical and sympa- 
thetic cooperation with Israel. 


It has been said at the outset that 
for Israel her relations with Burma 
are “‘almost unique” in the scope and 
direction of cooperation. They cer- 
tainly are in the best tradition of the 
much-vaunted — though little prac- 
tised —Pauch Shila, the five principles 
of peaceful coexistence. There is con- 
siderable further scope for a beneficial 
broadening of Israel-Burma relations, 
conditional on patient and devoted 
work. The echo of this relationship, 
and of Israel’s modest but worthy 
potential contribution to others through 
economic and _ technical cooperation, 
has spread to other parts of Asia and 
Africa. So has the realization that 
however remote the prospects appear 
today, the ultimate sobering effect on 
Istael’s immediate neighbours may not 
be lost, with peace in the Middle 
East the beneficiary. 











MIDDLE EAST PROBLEMS 


Considered at 


THREE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Three international meetings of great importance to the Middle East took place within the 

past month, These were the Congress of the Socialist International which met in Vienna, 

the Council of the World Peace Movement in Colombo, and the Tunis Conference of the 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Below we present a personal report by 

Mr. I. Barzilai, Minister of Health in the Israel Government, who was a delegate to the 

Colombo meeting for the Israeli Peace Movement, and the texts of the relevant resolutions 
of the Vienna and Tunis Conferences. 


I COLOMBO 


A talk with the Minister 


Question: What were the special 
features of the Colombo meeting of 
the World Peace Council ? 


Answer: First of all, the fact that 
the World Peace Movement for the 
first time in its history convened such 





I. BARZILAI, one of the two Mapam mem- 
bers of the Israeli Coalition Government, 
is Minister of Health. A member of Kibbutz 
Negba, he is on the Executive of Mapam 
(United Workers’ Party) and has been active 
on many international missions, He was the 
first Israeli Ambassador to Poland. 


of Health, Mr. I. Barzilai 


a meeting on the continent of Asia. 
Question : What general significance 
do you attach to the fact that an Asian 
venue was chosen for this meeting ? 
Answer : That pleased us because we 
are, after all, representatives of a people 
born in Asia; our cultural and spiritual 
values derive from this part of the world, 
which has now become the scene of our 
national revival. Well, the countries of 
Asia have a long experience of struggle 
against oppression of one kind or an- 
other — imperialist, colonialist and 
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racial. Fortunately, many of them are 
free of it now. But the Asians have 
long memories and are sensitive about 
anything that smacks of domination and 
interference. Besides, it should be re- 
membered that the Asian peoples were 
the first to suffer from atomic warfare, 
and are even now exposed to the dangers 
connected with nuclear tests. This entit- 
les them to have their say on whether 
or not those dangerous experiments 
should be carried out. 

Another reason why an Asian capital 
was chosen is the increasing importance 
of Asia in world politics. It was only 
natural that the World Peace Move- 
ment found it necessary, after a long 
series of conferences in Europe, to 
arrange such a meeting in Asia, and the 
choice fell, fittingly enough, on Colom- 
bo, the capital of Ceylon. The declar- 
ed policy of Ceylon is one of neutrality 
towards the big blocs, calling on them 
to forego their rivalry in favour of 
peaceful coexistence and cooperation. 
This policy found, by the way, eloquent 
expression in the address of the Minister 
of Justice, Mr. da Silva, before the 
Peace Council, as well as in the message 
of the Prime Minister, Mr. Bandara- 
naike. 


Q.: What were the highlights of the 
discussions and resolutions of the meet- 
ing ? 

A.: The main aim of the meeting 
was to raise and mobilize international 
public opinion against the dangers of 
nuclear warfare and nuclear tests. The 
peace partisans, as distinct from certain 
cynics and sceptics, believe that public 
Opinion is powerful enough not only 
to influence international politics, but 


also to make governments and politicians 
think twice before acting in a manner 
that might lead to world-wide catastro- 
phe. The World Peace Council accord- 
ingly addressed an appeal to the United 
Nations, the Big Powers and to all 
those anxious to save the peace and the 
very existence of mankind, to put an 
end to the production of nuclear 
weapons. 


Q.: Did the Council deal with other 
dangers to peace, too ? 


A.: Certainly ! There was a unified 
demand for peaceful coexistence. It was 
felt that the first step in this direction 
should be the dissolution of all military 
pacts in all parts of the world, an end 
to the arms race and vigorous measures 
towards disarmament. 


The second step should be to put 
an end to all foreign interference in 
the internal affairs of countries and 
peoples. Accordingly the Council spoke 
out in favour of the rights of the 
Cypriot people, called for a cease-fire 
in Algeria and opposed the doctrine of 
interference under the slogan of “filling 
the vacuum” in the Middle East (or 
Western Asia, as the Asians prefer to 
call this part of our continent). The 
third measure which the Council urged 
was the solution of all outstanding con- 
flicts between states by negotiation, 
without reference to force. 


Q.: Did the World Peace Council 
apply these principles to the problems 
of the Middle East in general and, more 
particularly, to the Israeli-Arab question ? 


A.: Unfortunately, the Council did 
not. In contradiction to the Movement’s 
principles, the Council did not accept 
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the Israeli proposal to recommend 
direct negotiations between Israel and 
the Arab states, without prior condi- 
tions. True enough, neither did the 
Council accept the demand of the Arab 
delegates that Israel be condemned as 
responsible for the existing tension in 
the region. But the failure to call for 
negotiations without prior conditions — 
described as a to the 
Arabs — is in fact a failure to show 
a way out of the present impasse. The 
claim that negotiations are not timely 
now, and that first of all conditions 
for such negotiations should be created, 
contradicts both the principles of the 
World Peace Movement and all polit- 
ical logic. For it is only too clear that 
“prior conditions” from one side must 
be opposed to those of the other. It 
is not by accident that the Peace Move- 
ment has always advocated uncondi- 
tional negotiations, because it was under- 
stood that prior conditions from either 
side would automatically prevent nego- 
tiation of any kind. By failing to re- 
cognize in its resolutions that the Israeli- 
Arab conflict is at the root of Middle 
East tension, and to recommend negotia- 
tions between the State of Israel and 
the Arab States, the Peace Council at 
this meeting did not fulfil its task 
towards the peoples of the Middle East 
or towards world peace. Even the pro- 
posal of the delegate from New Zealand 
to arrange a meeting between the Israel 
and Arab delegates to the Council, in 
order to discuss outstanding questions 
between their countries, was rejected; 
and so a modest chance to ease the 


“concession” 


atmosphere by frank and sincere talks 


was missed. 
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I would like to add that there were 
delegates who took exception to the 
aggressive attitude of the Arab repre. 
sentatives and called, .publicly or other- 
wise, for direct negotiations between 
Israel and the Arab states. This was so 
in the case of delegates from Australia, 
Great Britain, New Zealand, France, 
Denmark and Switzerland. 


Q.: How do you explain the fact 
that but for India and China most Asian 
delegates did not take an active part 
in the debate on the question of Israeli- 
Arab negotiations ? 


A.: The reason may well be that in 
the past there has been practically no 
contact with Asian countries. I suppose 
it may one day be possible to explain 
the situation to at least some Asian 
representatives, so that they will under- 
stand the necessity of direct negotiations 
between Israel and her Arab neighbors. 


Q.: What are your impressions of 
your personal meetings, both inside and 
outside the Council, as to the attitude 
towards Israel ? 


A: First of all, I found a deep 
interest in the building and develop- 
ment projects and the social achieve- 
ments of Israel. Our progress towards 
the conquest of the desert, mass immi- 
gration and its productive integration; 
the high standard of our health and 
education services as well as of trade- 
unionism; the revival of our ancient 
Asian language; the emancipation of the 
women; the co-operative movement and 
more particularly the kibbutz — all 
these are widely known and _ highly 
esteemed. Many of the personalities 
I talked with expressed the desire to 
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foster mutual contact and understanding, 
adding that an Israeli foreign policy, 
based on neutrality and independence 
of world blocs would contribute con- 
siderably to such an understanding. 


Q.: What are your impressions from 
your first visit to those parts of Asia? 


A.: My first impressions were of the 
tremendously fresh and dynamic endea- 
vor to meet the challenge of modern 
times after having been delayed for so 
long by imperialist and colonialist and 
colonialist occupation. Of course I was 


shocked by the glaring evidence of po- 
verty, sickness and lack of housing, but 
also I was excited by the first stages 
towards implementation on a grand 
scale of bold irrigation schemes and 
steel plant projects, which I was pri- 
vileged to see, and which without doubt 
indicate an agricultural and industrial 
revolution for those countries. More than 
anything else, I realized that there is a 
vigorous self-confidence. A new way of 
freedom and independence has been 
opened for these lands. 

GAVRIEL STERN 


I. TUNIS 


The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) met in conference this 

month in Tunis. The Economic, Social and Political Committee of the Conference issued 

a statement on Peace and Disarmament which also touched on the problems of the 
Middle East. 


The free trade unions of the world, al- 
ways in the vanguard of the forces de- 
termined to build a just and lasting peace, 
have followed with the greatest interest the 
Negotiations for a limited disarmament 
agreement. 

The ICFTU has time and again expres- 
sed the deep apprehension of the people of 
the world about the armaments race, and 
particularly about the experiments with and 
the production of atomic bombs... In spite 
of recent Soviet declarations indicating that 
the Soviet Government might be ready to 
agree to limited control and _ inspection 
measures, it must still be seen whether it 
is ready to do so and to give up its line 
of action, which threatens peace in the 
Middle East and its oppressive policies in 
certain countries of Central Europe... 

Whatever effect pressure of world public 
opinion may have on the Soviet Government 
in this situation, the attempts to use such 


pressure to achieve effective disarmament 
agreements must not be relaxed. While de- 
mocratic nations must continue their vi- 
gilance and reject any disarmament proposals 
which would imperil the security of the 
free world, we support them in every effort 
to obtain the conclusion of an international 
disarmament agreement free of this danger. 

To be really effective, disarmament 
agreements should be paralleled by settle- 
ments of the most urgent problems affecting 
the peace of the world, such as the reuni- 
fication of Germany and the establishment 
of genuine peace in the Middle East and 
in all other areas of tension, through direct 
negotiations, on the basis of mutual re- 
cognition of territorial integrity and national 
independence. 

* ok * 

At the end of the conference, a special 
meeting of delegates from Africa and Asia 
was held. The participating countries were 
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Algeria, Ghana, Libya, Kenya, Mauritius, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, New 
Zealand, Somaliland, Tanganyika, Tunis, 
Uganda, Ceylon, China (Formosa), India, 
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Israel, Japan, Korea, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Philippines and Malaya. Indonesia and Viet- 
nam sent observers, The chairman was J. K, 
Tetegah (Ghana). 


Il VIENNA 


Draft Resolution of the Vienna Congress of the Socialist International 


The Congress of the Socialist Interna- 
tional views with concern the continued 
tension in the Middle East, which prevents 
the social and economic development of the 
area and endangers the cause of world peace. 

The Congress believes that it is essential 
to deal with the fundamental causes of 
conflicts and instability in the Middle East, 
notably: 

1) The intervention of the Great Powers 
in the area by the supply of arms to the 
Arab states, thus encouraging an arms race. 
2) The low standard of life in the region 
existing side by side with great natural 
resources. 

3) The weakness of the progressive forces 
in the Arab world. 

4) The obstinate refusal of the governments 
of the Arab states to give up their in- 
transigent belligerency against Israel. 

The Congress of the Socialist Internation- 
al reiterates its policy for the need for a 
concerted effort to bring the Arab States 
and Israel to direct peace negotations — 


without prior conditions prejudicial to either 
side — with a view to ending the state 
of war and to reaching a settlement based 
on the sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of all states concerned. 

The Congress declares that free passage 
for ships of all nations — including Israel — 
through the Suez Canal and in the Gulf 
of Akaba must be guaranteed by the United 
Nations. 

The Congress expresses its appreciation 
of the constructive achievements of Israel 
which are being carried out — _ under 
Mapai’s leadership — on the basis of so- 
cialist principles, and conveys fraternal 
greetings to our comrades engaged in this 
great pioneering endeavor. 

The Congress stresses the need for large- 
scale economic aid and for regional develop. 
ment schemes in the Middle East under 
U.N. auspices — with a view to resettling 
the refugees and facilitating constructive co- 
operation in the region for the benefit of 
all the people of the Middle East. 
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FATHERS AND SONS -— 
SOME OF ISRAEL'S INTEGRATION PROBLEMS 


by URIEL SIMON 


S everal grave problems confront tea- 
chers and educators engaged 
in the education of boys and girls whose 
parents immigrated to Israel from Arab 
countries. Are they entitled to educate 
the child in a manner opposed to the 
weltanschauung of his parents, particu- 
lary the father? Should the educational 
methods applied to children born in 
Israel or in Europe be applied to the 
Iraqi boy or the Moroccan girl? To 
what degree is a society entitled to 
determine the education of its youth, 
and how much attention should be paid 
to the demands of the parents? 

The type of education offered by 
any society is not the theoretical result 
of concepts worked out by its educators. 
It is the by-product of the nature 


of the particular society and the 





URIEL SIMON is an Israeli teacher who 
has made a special study of the integration 
of Jewish youth from Arab countries. 
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needs of the country, the economic 
structure of the state and the prevailing 
political climate. Educators in Israel 
might disagree sharply on the relation 
between freedom and authority, on the 
issue of tradition and religion. But 
no one will deny that Israel must aim 
at a high standard of technological 
development and applied science, This 
implies that the structure of the socie- 
ty — and the nature of its educational 
methods — should be dynamic, that is, 
“Western.” 

Technological improvement in turn 
implies the development and application 
of scientific techniques, and on the 
other hand the exploitation of the 
special and individual talents of each 
person. Thus education in a technolo- 
gical society must be sustained, varied 
and directed towards the development 
of the individual child. The process of 
the ingathering of the exiles in Israel has 
meant the bringing together of many 
different types of children from totally 
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different backgrounds. This has rendered 
useless the antiquated type of education 
still given today in the East or in 
certain ultra-orthodox Jewish communi- 
ties, which is wholly unsuited to the 
dynamic society found in Israel today. 


t is difficult to convince parents com- 

ing from Arab countries that if we 
want their children to become doctors 
or engineers we must also allow them 
the freedom of differing from their 
teachers. These parents feel strange in 
Israel, because of their lack of know- 
ledge of Hebrew and the unaccustomed 
economic and social setup. Yet their 
unfamiliarity with the Israeli way of 
life and its new demands does not annul 
their elementary right to a voice in the 
education of their children. This is one 
of the primary freedoms of every citi- 
zen, and it can only be curtailed if it 
directly endangers the health of the 
child or the security of the state. Yet 
the state is not obliged to set up its 
educational institutions along the same 
lines as those in the parents’ countries 
of origin. It is the duty of the teachers 
to use the pedagogical methods which 
in their considered judgment best serve 
the interests of the children delivered 
to their care. 


The origin of the change in attitude 
on the part of the children towards 
their parents lies in objective factors — 
the social, economic and moral disloca- 
that immediately follows the 
family’s immigration to Israel, during 
the period when the roots torn up in 


tion 


the former country have not been 
replaced in the new land. The child 
senses that his father, too, is strange 


in this new environment, and he begins 
doubting and ignoring his hitherto un- 
questioned authority. The child’s te- 
silience is greater than his father’s, and 
often he acquires another “moral 
authority” from among his teachers or 
youth leaders. Naturally this educator, 
adopted by the child, is anxious to 
increase his influence, and the child 
becomes more dependent on him. Thus 
gradually the teacher takes the place of 
the father, supplying food and clothing, 
warmth and love, an example and an 


ideal. 


There are two main reasons for the 
inevitable rebellion of the child against 
the parents, which is usually the next 
stage of the child’s adjustment to life 
in Israel: on the one hand, his gradual 
realization that the father’s opinions 
“old-fashioned” and 
antiquated, and his contempt for their 
way of life and their Diaspora habits. 
Nearly everything in the educational 
system — the manner of speech of the 
teacher or youth leader, the customary 
dress worn at an Israeli school, the 
freer discipline and new spiritual and 
social concepts — sets the child against 
the atmosphere of the household to 
which he returns each evening. Two 
questions have to be anwered in this 
connection: can this rebellion against 
the parents be exploited educationally 
for the child’s good, and can “the 
revolt of youth” be avoided at all? 

The crisis of adolescence is less 
severe for boys from Eastern Jewish 
communities than for boys from Western 
communities, 


and values are 


for several reasons: the 
actual period of boyhood is shorter and 
they enter upon family obligations at 
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an earlier age, they do not have the 
same wide choice of outlets nor the 
same number of decisions to make, 
they do not suffer the same shock 
from the first encounter with the ‘‘facts 
of life’ (which have never been con- 
cealed from them), they do not accu- 
mulate the same excess of energy which 
is liable to be dissipated in anti-social 
ways, because they begin work earlier. 
A relatively short period ensues between 
their sexual maturity and their marriage. 
Thus these youth, in the Diaspora at 
least, did not possess the same spiritual 
discontent which would make them 
potential rebels against their parents’ 
authority. 


¥ immigration to Israel, and contact 
with Western society, brings these 
children to the verge of a crisis, the 
symptoms of which are almost identical 
with those displayed in adolescence by 
Western youth. They are immediately 
faced with serious questions which cry 
out for answers: Should they cling to 
the faith of their fathers or adopt the 
freer ways of the new society? Should 
they learn a trade or go out to work? 
The child loses a sense of perspective, 
and his moral values become confused. 
He no longer knows what is wrong or 
what is right, what is good and what 
is bad. Whereas Israeli-born youth have 
been prepared for various alternatives 
within Israeli society, immigrant youth 
have to struggle with all the basic 
questions of youth from the very begin- 
ning, from questions of dress and diet 
to more complicated questions of re- 
ligion and attitude. Further, the Israeli- 


born youth derives encouragement in 


the midst of his adolescent difficulties. 
from the fact that the people around 
him have found their place in society,. 
and thus he senses that he too, in time, 
will take his place beside them. But 
the immigrant youth knows that his 
father is facing the same problems as 
himself, and this weakens his sense of 
security. 


The youth who immigrates to Israel 
after adolescence also has to face a spi- 
ritual awakening. His dreams of “a land 
flowing with milk and honey,” of ‘‘a cho- 
sen people,” are shattered, and this 
leads to a breakdown of all belief in 
abstract ideals and a suspicion of all 
promises and plans. Feelings of loneli- 
ness, strangeness and shame overcome 
him from time to time. As a relief 
from his feelings of inadequacy, he 
levels accusations and criticism against 
the leaders of the new society in which 
he feels so strange and uncertain. But 
the positive features of adolescent re- 
bellion are missing. There is none of 
that passionate longing to change the 
face of society or to fight evil which 
characterizes turbulent adolescence. His 
revolt is only an outlet for his feeling 
of inferiority. He craves to be accepted 
into the new society, longs for stability 
and a sense of belonging. He does not 
want to change society, but only to 
become part of it. 


T o sum up: the immigrant adolescents 

also accumulate excess energy, but 
in contrast to youth of their age who 
were born in Israel, they are not freed 
of responsibility. A limitation is imposed 
upon their outlets, as the result of 
unemployment, postponement of mar- 
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riage, the dislocation of their social envi- 
ronment and similar factors. But the 
lessening of the outlets for their accu- 
mulated energy does not mean a lighten- 
ing of the yoke of responsibility. They 
are not guarded against the wounds 
caused by life, as are children raised 
in a Western society. They are not 
given the same opportunity to adjust 
to the realities of life within a com- 
paratively sheltered framework. Thus 
the immigrant boys and children hang 
suspended between two worlds, existing 
in a social, economic and ideological 
vacuum, and eventually reaching a para- 
lysis of effort, unable to divert their 
energy into productive channels. 


How can the teacher in Israel help 
them to find the right path to integra- 
tion into Israeli society? 


re educators who are inclined to con- 

fuse the “immigration crisis’ with 
the “adolescent crisis’ because of their 
similar negative symptoms, the steering 
away of the children from the Diaspora 
habits of their parents seems the easiest 
and quickest method. Yet it is not diffi- 
cult to prove that rebellion against the 
parents negates the very nature of the 
child, formed as it has been by oriental 
educational methods, and this may have 
harmful effects. In Western society, 
with its constant changes in all aspects 
of life, rebellion is legitimate and may 
even form an ideal for a great part of 
the youth. Society here is prepared to 
risk its stability in order to secure its 
progress; it is prepared to allow rebel- 
lious youth freedom in order to allow 
them to make their own original contri- 
bution. By contrast, oriental society's sta- 
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tic quality inhibits revolutionary trends; 
the accent on faithfulness to tradition 
blocks the development of originality 
and freedom of thought. The resilience 
and elasticity of Western society allow 
tremendous and far-reaching changes to 
take place within its framework, while 
the stationary character of oriental so- 
ciety compels the innovator to abandon 
it. Thus in the West “revolution” means 
the negation of one part of the general 
cultural pattern in favor of another — 
the struggle against economic ex- 
ploitation in the name of equality, for 
example —- whereas in the East it 
represents “‘hereticism,” the complete 
abandonment of tradition and _ society. 


When a child expresses his hope 
that “when I’m grown up I'll be an 
Ashkenazi (European Jew),”’ he is uncon- 
sciously giving voice to his despair of 
finding his place within the framework 
of oriental society. He really wants to 
say: Because of the resistance of the 
oriental society to change, and its lack of 
recognition of the right to alter tradi- 
tion, the rebellion of an oriental youth 
involves the darnaging of his own per- 
sonality. Further, because he is not 
equipped for a smooth transition from 
one society to another, he is tempted to 
make a bold leap: “I'll become an Ash- 
kenazi.” These conditions lead to a com- 
plete rejection of the original culture 
and the acceptance of completely foreign 
values. This in turn is in danger of be- 
coming Levantinism, with hate for all 
that was loved and dear, and a blind 
clinging to all foreign and new values. 
The road along the new path is taken 
in ignorance, without any accompanying 
cultural baggage of deeply-rooted values 
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and without any experience, without self- 
confidence or a critical faculty. The 
youth who discards of his own free will 
all his cultural heritage has rendered 
more difficult his assimilation of new 
values: in effect, he has become a child 
again. Continuity is an essential requisite 
for personality development. 

The moral significance of the aban- 
donment of the parents is no less impor- 
tant than the psychological. The founda- 
tion of moral law in the Islamic 
countries is the honor paid to the 
father and mother and to their way of 
life. Any turning away from the parents’ 
traditions is regarded as a sin. When a 
Western child rebels against his parents, 
he does this in the name of an “ideal,” 
which in reality represents his ideal 
image of the parents, which they have 
violated by their unideal behavior. His 
rejection of the parents is on the basis 


of certain commonly-accepted ideals. 
But when an Eastern youth throws off 
his parents’ yoke, he is forced to reject 
them completely. He does not make an 
attempt to carry out in a perfect man- 
ner what they have failed to do, but 
is completely denying all they stand 
for. 

The child as a consequence feels a 
sense of guilt towards his parents. This 
may lead to a form of self-hate, and 
hatred of 
others. This presents a serious edu- 
cational problem to teachers, who must 
approach their pupils on a basis of 
equality between children from the 
East and the West. Thus the moral 
education of oriental children is of no 
significance unless it is based on the 


precept of “honor thy father and thy 
mother.” 


(with acknowledgments to “Megamot’’) 


eventually perhaps to a 
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MINORITY RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 


Problems of Government policy towards the Arab minority became the subject of a public 
debate in connection with the statement issued by the Prime Minister of Israel announcing 
a number of changes in official policy. 

Below we present extracts from the announcement and comment by the Israeli press. 


The Prime Minister’s Announcement 


A' a two-hour meeting in Tel Aviv 

on Friday, July 5, between the 
Prime Minister and Arab and Druze 
M.K.s held at the request of the Arab 
representatives, Mr. Ben-Gurion an- 
nounced twelve points of agreement, in- 
cluding: 

abolition of the need for permits for 
Arabs in Galilee to travel to Acre, 
Nazareth, and Afula; 

easing the night curfew in the 
Triangle; 

opening of the Tira—Ramat Hako- 
vesh—Tel Aviv road; 

granting of long-term agricultural 
loans; 

the provision of drinking water to 
villages; 
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aid in paving roads to villages; 

improvement of plantations inclu- 
ding olives, fruit trees, etc. 

expansion of agricultural and techni- 
cal education, and 

improvement in tobacco growing and 
marketing. 

Three other matters agreed upon 
were the setting up of advisory com- 
mittees for income tax matters, the 
appointment of a special person in the 
Ministry of Defense to deal with all 
matters pertaining to discharged soldiers 
of the Druze and other minorities, and 
the encouragement of cooperation of 
Jewish and Arab capital in joint in- 
dustrial projects. 
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COMMENTS IN THE ISRAELI PRESS 


LAMERHAV (organ of Achdut Avodah 
Party) in an editorial entitled “A Promise 
Which Must be Fulfilled,” while welcoming 
the easing of restrictions, points up the 
broader aspects of the problem. 


The Prime Minister's promises, if 
implemented correctly, may be consi- 
dered as a step in the right direction 
at the proper time, and a positive turn- 
ing point in the relationship towards 
the minority groups of the state. The 
majority of Israel’s citizens have viewed 
the repressive military government regime 
of the ‘‘closed areas” and the restriction of 
the freedom of movement of the Arabs 
with disfavor. If compelling reasons of 
security ...did force a certain compliance 
with this state of affairs, we were not 
able to reconcile ourselves, either spiri- 
tually or morally, to the fact of political 
and economic discrimination against 
Israeli citizens. Established as a tempo- 
fary measure only, the situation, to 
our regret, has already stretched over all 
the years of the state’s existence — as 
long as the “current security situation” 
at our borders has remained critical. 
Even today attacks are commonplace... 
Yet it is doubtful if the rigorous system 
of military government has brought 
about the desired results. After all, the 
Arab citizen cannot be held responsible 
for the provocations at the frontiers. 
Nor can we penalize the greater part 
of the community which is interested 
in securing a peaceful and orderly life 
because of the elements who identify 
themselves, emotionally and politically, 
with the hostile acts of Arabs from 
actoss the borders... Any discrimination 
causes resentment which hardens into 


enmity, and the result is the reverse of 
that desired. From this point of view, 
the easing of restrictions on the free- 
dom of movement, while not sufficient 
in itself, is a positive step. The prob- 
lem of military government in all its - 
harsh aspects must be re-examined, and 
only those functions necessary for the 
maintenance of security retained... 


Moreover, the problem of minorities 
in Israel... covers the economic and 
cultural fields as well; agriculture, 
employment, cultural atmosphere, hous- 
ing, etc. The Prime Minister only 
hinted at development plans for the 
Arab villages... and his remarks were 
so vague as to leave no room for public 
discussion. Our major effort must be 
directed towards improving the situation 
of the Arab farmer and worker, the 
section of the community most apt to 
identify itself with the State of Israel 
and its needs...” 


THE JERUSALEM POST in its editorial 
of July 7, entitled “Integrating Minorities,” 
discusses the importance of the positive 
steps outlined by the Prime Minister. 

The meeting between the Prime 
Minister and the five Arab members 
of the Knesset who normally accept the 
Mapai whip in parliament was marked 
by two significant characteristics. The 
first was the wide range of subjects 
covered in the talks and the practical 
nature of the discussions, and the second 
the spirit of confidence and understand- 
ing displayed during the conversations. 

The 12 points mentioned range from 
very important modifications of the 
military government regime to questions 
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in connection with the tobacco crop 
which occupies an important place in 
the Arab economy... 


In the past there has been a feeling 
among the Arabs that the Government 
did not always mean what it said in 
connection with the minorities. There 
existed at the same time a brake on 
their complete integration as citizens in 
the form of their own suspicions. There 
was also a need for them to prove 
that their loyalty to Israel made res- 
trictions in the name of security no 
longer necessary... While there has been 
only one view as to the need to press 
forward with the full integration of 
the Arab minorities, there have never- 
theless been two opinions as to the 
speed at which the abolition of all 
restrictions should take place. There 
have been those who hold that the 
security of the state has to be the de- 
cisive factor in all questions of doubt, 
while others, rather too idealistically, 
urged that the only way was to go right 
ahead with the removal of restrictions 
and rely on the great moral effect such 
a move would have in securing the 
full loyalty of the Arab minority... 
That the latter view was premature was 
largely upheld in the report of the 
special committee which met to inves- 
tigate the question of military govern- 
ment some time before the Sinai cam- 
paign last year. The fact that these 12 
points can be published now is an 
interesting indication of how far things 
have moved in a positive direction... 
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HABOKER (organ of the General Zionist 
Party) in its “Questions of the 
Hour,” discusses the problem under the 
heading, “Coalition Parties Compete for the 
Votes of the Minorities.” 

“It seems that the time of elections 
has arrived... Party activities with an 
eye to future votes are this time of 
a small-scale nature. That is the reason 
for the publicity given the meeting of 
the Prime Minister with representatives 
of the minority groups and the ‘4 point 
plan” including promises to ease the 
restrictions imposed on the Arab po- 
ulation... 

As to the plan itself, the need for 
a thorough study of improvements in 
the relationship to the minorities is 
admitted by all. But if there is a desire 
to alter the legal standing of different 
areas of the country, then a Parliament 
is in existence in Israel within which 
steps towards amendments of the law 
or changes in policy may be worked 
out. If the projected plan were as 
actual as it appears to be, then the 
Prime Minister would either suggest 
an amendment to the law or declare 
a new policy as is customary in all 
other affairs. But this time the goal is 
only to anticipate slightly a line of 
propaganda for the elections, and in 
particular, to promise pleasant things 
without committing anyone too deeply 
to their fulfilment. For such a purpose 
a meeting of leaders of the minorities 
with Mr. Ben-Gurion, with adequate 
publicity in the coalition press, is suf- 
ficient. 


column 
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AL HAMISHMAR. — Following are excepts 
from an article entitled “Very Late and Too 
Little,” by Simcha Flapan. 

The abolition of the travel per- 
mits to Afula and Acre, and the 
easing of the night curfew in the 
Triangle villages to a later hour, ob- 
viously represent a certain relaxation, 
but serious and substantial modifica- 
tions in the very existence and methods 
of the military government are not 
effected thereby. And that is precisely 
the problem which requires re-exami- 
nation. The promises of the Prime Mi- 
nister can be defined as ‘‘very late — 
too little.’’ 

The transfer of such a delicate, 
complicated and fateful problem to the 
care of a military apparatus was the 
greatest mistake ever committed by 
the State of Israel in its relation to the 
Arab population. I do not pretend 
that military machinery is less capable 
or less just than civil administration. 
On the contrary, its ability to plan, 
its efficiency, its honesty and _perso- 
nal devotion are sometimes superior. 
But the its basic 
tendencies; it is absorbed only with 
security problems and warfare. The 
assignment of the Arab population to 
its control centered the analyses of all 
problems therefore on one single point: 
warfare, while these problems can be 
examined and solved only from the 
viewpoint of a long-range policy of 
peace. A military apparatus is unable 
to implement such an approach. For 
example, the problem exists of the na- 
tural ties linking the Arab minority 
of the state with kindred across the 
borders. For a military mind accustomed 
to thinking in terms of warfare, such 


difference lies in 


a fact is conclusive. In its eyes, the 
Arab minority is a “potential danger” 
and must be regarded as a possible 
“Sth column” in wartime. Accordingly 
the Arab minority must be approached 
with distrust, have imposed on it a 
system of internal and external con- 
trols, have its freedom of movement 
restricted and its contacts with the 
Jewish population reduced to the mi- 
nimum. Moreover, “potential enemies” 
must be contained and fear implanted 
in their hearts. Military governors must 
be invested with unrestricted authority 
over the life, rights, property and 
livelihood of every Arab citizen. 


Undoubtedly, even a _ long-range 
policy of peace cannot ignore the fact 
of the Arab population’s ties with the 
Arab world nor the danger inherent 
in these ties. But other conclusions, 
too, may be drawn; the necessity of 
deepening the allegiance of the Arab 
citizen to the State of Israel and of 
developing his feeling of belonging 
by providing an improved standard of 
living, employment and social services; 
by the development of agriculture and 
the encouragement of industry; by 
assisting the Arab intelligentsia to de- 
velop and create its own values in its 
own language and national spirit; by 
tearing down the walls between tie 
Arab and the Jew and fostering and 
strengthening the social, economic and 
cultural them and 
encouraging joint activities among their 
youth; by integrating the Arab popu- 
lation in the vital democratic life of 
the state and involving it in the struggle 
for peace and co-existence with the 
Arab world. 


contacts between 
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HAARETZ analyzes the statement in an 
editorial entitled “From Day To Day,” ex- 
cepts from which follow. 


“Policy Towards the Minorities.” 


The news that the Prime Minister 
received the leaders of the minority 
communities this Friday... deserves to be 
welcomed with great satisfaction. It 
appears that the Government does not 
regard isolated events... as characteristic 
of the relationship with the Arab 
minority of the state. It further proves 
that the Government does distinguish 
between certain incidents which require 
the rigorous application of law and 
order and the broader problem of the 
integration of the Arab citizen in the 
life of the country. The latter must 
be the ultimate aim of all our efforts. 
Its implementation must not jeopardize 
whatsoever the security of the state; 
but as the great and manifold diffi- 
culties, which in the past and to some 
extent in the present hampered the 
achievement of the final goal, must not 
be overlooked, neither should they be 
increased through exaggerated suspicion 
in security matters. 

As long as peace does not prevail 
between Israel and the Arab world, it 
is clear that many Arab citizens will 
be subject, actually or potentially, to 
the influence of their ties with the 
Arabs beyond the borders, and certain 
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security problems with regard to them 
will continue to exist. But at the same 
time, it is 
measures (at 


also clear that police 
present exercised by 
the military regime) will not bring the 
Arab citizen closer to the State of 
Israel. Ultimately the security of the 
State will rest more firmly upon the 
good will of the Arab citizen than 
upon burdensome control arrangements. 
Perhaps a certain risk with regard 

to a minority within the minority groups 
must be entertained when we consider 
the abolition of the restrictions on move- 
ment. But if the majority of Arabs 
wili thereby be persuaded that Israel 
is their state — in principle, they are 
ready to adjust to a Jewish state — 
the cause of security will be better 
served than if we provide the small 
number of dissatisfied among them with 
arguments to foment hatred and oppo- 
sition... It is possible that no concession 
or easing of restriction will convince 
this group to change its way of thinking, 
and in the future, too, the authorities 
must be able to fulfill their security 
But the 
intention must not be to drive the ma- 
jority of the community to identify itself 
with this minority. This mistake has 
been committed more than once in the 
past and we hope that it will not be 


tasks towards these elements. 


repeated in the future. 
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- PLANNING A MODERN ARAB VILLAGE 

- by RUSTUM BASTUNI 

der! 

ve- 

abs | | n my previous article I discussed the general lines of a plan for a new Arab 

rael village. The details presented below are intended to concreticize the more 

a general remarks. It is a practical suggestion designed to solve the actual and 
immediate problems of the displaced Arabs in Israel. The prerequisites for 

ne the establishment of such a village already exist and a decision in principle 

tter | on the part of the Government would make it possible to start work at once. 

nall |} This village, which is designed to absorb 600 families, will of course solve only 

vith a part of the problem. It will be necessary to build additional villages on 

po other sites in order to provide for all the 20,000 displaced Arabs in Israel. 

: i The following plan deals only with the architectural side of the problem. 

wa The financial considerations — the estimates of costs and investments, and 

nce the economic-agricultural basis of the proposed village — will serve as the 

ing, ) subject of another article. 

ties | 

rity slopes of a hill, overlooking a fer- 1. proximity of the site to the pre- 

the tile valley covered with olive trees, sent homes of the refugees ; 

“— to the east of the historic city of Acre, 2. sources of livelihood, the avail- 

self were chosen as the site of this proposal ability of land and the possibilities of 

has to build a new Arab village for about future development ; 

the six hundred displaced Arab families in 3. minimum degree of friction with 

be Israel. Jewish settlement. 


A number of factors were considered 
in selecting the site of resettlement : 





RUSTUM BASTUNI of Haifa, an Arab 
leader, was a Mapam member of the Second 
Knesset and is a leading figure in the Arab 
community of Israel. He has taken a degree 
in architecture at the Haifa School of Tech- 
nology, better known as the Technion. 
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The Wadi of Shaa’b, or the Valley 
of Shaab, as it is called today, is at the 
center of the area in which the majority 
of the refugees live today, in misery 
and poverty. 

A soil survey of the area revealed 
that the land available is sufficient for 
settlement with possibilities of future 
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development. 


The site is situated in an area po- 
pulated chiefly by Arabs so that there 
is no serious question of displacing 
Jewish settlers in order to find room for 
the Arab refugees. 


The village of Shaab is today a semi- 
demolished village with a small popu- 
lation of refugees, many of whom live 
under the most primitive of conditions. 

The valley of Shaa’b, as Zacotan 
called it in his survey of Palestine 
during the Napoleonic Campaign, is an 
enclosure, surrounded on all sides, except 
the west, by mountains. To the west 
the Valley opens into the “Plain of 
Acre” or Haifa Bay. 

The area, with its khirbets (Arabic: 
ruins of villages) bears traces of a once 
intensive cultivation and population. The 
khirbets of Yanin, Ras-Az- 
Zaitun, Sumeyima, and the newly-demo- 
lished village of Miar, with its five 
wells and a spring, all these are convinc- 
ing proof that the area was once deve- 
loped and cultivated. 


Magd el-Kurum (the Glory of the 
Orchards) in the north and the biblical 
Kabul and the ruined Sentopatha of 
Josephus give the Shaab area, where 
once the Acre” flowed 
through the surrounding valleys, a back- 
ground rich both historically and eco- 


Bazau, 


“River of 


nomically. 

The “River of Acre,” today merely 
a valley with bare traces of the past, and 
now called ‘“Halazon Valley,’ once 
flowed from the mountainous regions 
north of Birweh village and east of 
Shaab. South of Acre it merged with 
the Na’amein, the River Belus on whose 


banks, according to Greek tradition, 
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glass was first discovered, and where 
the Dajjal, the legendary Satan of the 
Moslems, will appear at the time of 
resurrection. 

Halazon Valley, which means Valley 
of Small Water Snails, shows hints of 
water in the area. Blue paint was once 
extracted from these WHalazons. The 
history of Shaab proper has some distin- 
guished landmarks. The Shaab area was 
inhabited during the Middle and Late 
Bronze Ages, and in the Iron Age. 
Afterwards traces of population dis- 
appeared till the Hellenistic period, since 
which time the area has been cultivated 
and populated until the present time. 

Biblical history tells us that King 
Solomon gave the district around Kabul 
(including the Shaab area) and twenty 
other villages to the King of Tyre as a 
sign of gratitude. 


In the 17th century Daher el Omar 


built a mosque in Shaab proper. During 
the period of Arab sovereignty cane su- 
gar was grown around Kabul, near 
Shaab, which gave the best sugar in the 
whole of Syria. 


THE PLAN OF 
THE NEW ARAB VILLAGE 
In the plan of the new village certain 


traditional features were taken into con- 
sideration together with the new me- 
thods of planning and construction. 

The new location is near the site of 
the old village, a place which overlooks 
the valley to the north and southwards 
is joined to the hills which can be 
cultivated with vines and fruits. 

The houses are built on a slope to 
the west and on a nearly horizontal 
plateau to the east. 

The market place, situated between 
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the slope and the plateau, connects the 
hill with the valley and will be the 
nerve center of the village activities. As 
can be scen from the map (Figure 1), 
the market-place is also connected with 
the road linking the Acre-Safed highway 
with the village itself. 

The market-place is divided into : 

1. Garages and a tractor station with 
all its necessities. 

2. Shops, offices, a small hostel and 
a coffee house. 

3. Mosque. 

All are situated around the main 



















open space of the village. 


The primary school (4) is situated 
on the plateau, as is the village clinic 
(5). A pool (6) to which water is 
drawn from the neighboring spring (7), 
and a sportsfield (8) are situated near a 
green space. 


On the western slope the houses are 
laid out in rows, with due consideration 
for the contour of the slope and with 
care that the rows do not interfere with 
each other, as shown in Figure 2. 


The streets between the rows of 








Figure 1 
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Figure 2 


houses are shown in Figure 3 in perspective. 

A typical house on the slope (Fi- 
gure 4) is comprised of an open court- 
yard reached from the street by stairs, 
under which space is allocated for 
storage and an entry; 


Three rooms: one Diwan or living 
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Figure 3 Figure 4 
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room, two bedrooms; bath and kitchen. 
The open courtyard constitutes an 
integral part of the living area. 
Another slope house is shown here 
(Figure 5), similar to the first and with 
the only difference in the situation of 
the bath and kitchen. 


On the plateau area to the east 
houses are arranged around smaller 
courtyards in different shapes. The de- 
sign of the house is shown in Figure 6. 


1. open courtyard; 2. living room; 
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Figure 5 

















Figure 6 


3. parents’ bedroom; 4. children’s bed- 
room; 5. bathroom; 6. kitchen; 7. serv- 
ing courtyard. 


The maps and sketches included in this 
article were prepared by R, Bastuni and 
Y. Segal under the supervision of Profes- 
sor A. Neuman, Head of the Faculty of 
Architecture of the Haifa Technion. 














THE POWER OF RAIN 


by MOSHE SHAMIR 


A DRILL lies idle in the yard. In 
the shed, a field-worker chews at 
a straw. The slits of his eyes are look- 
ing for the half-obliterated trade-mark 
on the drill, as he muses over the chunks 
of mud clinging hard to its wheels. The 
rain pours down in endless torrents, the 
trees are crouched beneath its weight, 
and the yard is a tumult of rills and 
brooks. 


When we started to sow, the autumn 
was still in its infancy. You could still 
find gleanings in the vineyard on your 
way home in the evening, and your cap 
would be full of purple-black ‘“Ham- 
burg-Muscat” or saffron-ripe ‘‘Beirutian- 





MOSHE SHAMIR: Israeli writer, author of 
more than ten novels and many plays which 
have won deserved success. One-time member 
of Kibbutz Mishmar HaEmek and officer in 
Palmach. Active in public life. Leader of 
the “young guard” in Hebrew literature. 
Latest two novels: Melech Basar veDam (A 
King of Flesh and Blood), and Kivsat Ha- 
rash (The Poor Man's Sheep), are historical 
novels of importance, In 1948 Moshe Shamir 
was awarded the Ussishkin Prize for Literature. 
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Date” vintage. Nor is there any need to 
mention the apples. The mornings were 
chilly. The diesel tractors crawled along 
dragging giant disk ploughs, like suns 
in their wake, and you figured you 
would be able to set the last seed down 
into the earth while the heavens were 
still their usual blue. But the cynics in 
the bunch would wipe the grime and 
oil off their hands, stuff the rags into 
the tool-chests, and pronounce: ‘‘This 
year — it’s drought ! So let me live! 
There won't be any rain — depend on 
an old field-hand !” 

And now the driils were idling in 
the yard beneath the heavy downpour. 

The rain came after three days of 
hamsin. An ill wind from the east had 
withered the vines. The fields in their 
furrows had seemed more sombre than 
ever, but the stubble had blazed with 
golden flames. On the last evening, 
lightning sprinted all along the horizon, 


and it awoke gaping with its great eyes. 
In the yard, there was still the usual 
banter: Lighting will fork for a fort- 
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night, but rain there will never be ! 

It began at night. The warm heavy 
drops struck the tin roofs like hail. The 
coops were aflutter, the animals in the 
stable tugged at their chains, and in the 
kitchen the night guards crowded round 
and listened. 

— What are we going to do about 
the sowing ? 

— And you call this rain ! ; 

— Take it from me, we'll be sowing 
tomorrow. 

— We didn’t even get to the hay. 

— Just a drop of moisture, that’s 
all. 

— You're crazy ! 

The cat arched its back above the dishes 
and its tail went swishing into the cups 
piled between the basins. Lightning 
flashed in at the window and thunder 
exploded over the yard. The rain in- 
creased. The field-workers tossed rest- 
lessly in their beds. Little thoughts kept 
annoying them like imps in the night. 
But the smart ones smiled and slept on : 

— It was no calamity. Nothing at 
all. At least, not to be wakened in the 
morning. For once, to sleep like a 
human being ! 

Yet, in another room, a field- 
worker was doing some heavy thinking. 

— In the afternoon, we may be 
able to continue. How much can really 
fall ? 

The watchmen said to each other : 

— Five millimeters — that’s all I 
give it. 

— Much more than that. 

— Listen, man, take it from me! 

The cat was afraid to step outside. 

The dining-hall in the morning glis- 
tened with boots. The rain coats were 


glistening wet, and caps were removed 
with a groan to beat out the water. The 
hall gushed and clattered. Everyone 
stood around, no one venturing into the 
rain. By this hour of the morning, 
the floor was honorably streaked with 
mud, and the work-organizers had 
attracted vociferous crowds about them, 
as if they were street-demonstrating. 
They portioned out overdue “Sabbaths” 
— it was “crazy’’ to work out on such 
a day! 

There was a lively mood all around: 
everyone pushing, everyone busy and 
engaging others, everyone finding in- 
terest in everybody and _ everything. 
Crowds gathered round the morning 
newspapers. The wits in the crowd 
pestered the women on kitchen-duty, 
guzzled immeasurable quantities of tea 
and devoured bakeries of bread and 
margarine. 


— Hey, men, who's off to bed ? 
Forward, march ! 

And the rain persisted. At first, it 
was a joke. Then towards evening, it 
stopped, but immediately started up 
again, dripping and dropping like 
someone who wanted to stop, but 
couldn’t. It tricked and drizzled all 
through the night, and by morning 
there was a total of thirty milimeters. 
Laugh, laugh, comrade — but here 
was no joke. Without a few days of 
blazing hot sun, there could be no 
sowing. 


he winter was bad. It gulped down 
many a curse, but worst of all was 
the ponderous, private swearing of the 
“fellahin,’ the field-workers. There 
were great sighs of oaths, and they 
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escaped from the lowest depths of 
their chests as they emerged from the 
recesses of their heavy leather coats. 

Beneath the thin drizzle of rain 
stood a field-laborer orating. 

— Who spits at the rain, tell me 
— who doesn’t give a damn how it 
pours ? I'll tell you: They! And he 
points to the Abu-Shusha village and 
its fields. 

Who have already done with their 
tell me? — They! Who 
don’t give a damn and can even sow 
today ? — They ! 

— Now, why ? Tell me why. Be- 
cause they plough with animals and 
sow by hand. Because they till their 
soil in such a manner that no calamity, 
not even the moon falling, can pre- 
vent them from plowing and sowing, 
reaping and threshing in the old way. 


sowing, 


— Why, tell me, why can’t we 
have the same thing ? Right in the 
rain, why can’t we go out sowing 
tomorrow ? Today ! 

(It’s like a theater. The fellow is 
really excited, and the crowd of leather 
jackets is all ears.) 

— Now don’t go asking me; All 
right, how do you do it? We'll sow 
by hand, I tell you, we'll plow and 
cover the seed with animals! So let 
me tell you this now: I'm going to 
harness and go out sowing. Either 
come along, or don’t. I’m fed up. 

The idea was born with the first 
clear day. It was a simple idea, but in- 
genious — no less than the first clear 
day itself. That’s why it was born. It 
was impossible to stand it any longer, 
to see the world in its splendor and 
beauty, and idle around with folded 
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hands. 

And so, it was going to be work 
by hand ! We were going to get every- 
one out to the fields, get all the draft 
animals, and mobilize help. Help from 
whom ? Are there field-laborers in 
Aretz who know the art of sowing 
by hand ! 

We arrayed three horses in their 
gayest holiday outfits and rode into 
Abu-Shusha. Ever since the sowing was 
over, there was not a night without a 
wedding in that village, not a day 
without a feast, not a hovel without 
smoke. 

And thus we spoke to them : come, 
take your ploughs out of the storehuts, 
harness your horses and give us a hel- 
ping hand. And we, when spring 
comes, will do your plowing for you 
with our big tractors and their huge 
ploughs, every blade of which is worth 
a cow. Let the right hand give and the 
left hand receive, and may God bless 
our deeds. 

This is what we told them too: 
You see how our fields have bogs. 
You see how we still haven’t sown, 
and how there will be no bread for 
our little ones. How will we sow ? — 
they said. Handful by handfui! — 
And who will do it ? — who is like 
unto you among the sowers of the 
Emek ? And our beasts are few, our 
good horse has died. Aye, the white 
one, he, he. 


“Inshallah,” may Allah be willing, 
and perhaps finer days will come. They 
will be fine for sowing by hand, and 
the fields won’t be tramped hard by 
the light horses. We will sow, you 
must sow, and in spring we'll do your 
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plowing ! 

“Alhamdelilah.” All was gracious, 
and the days were pleasant. Even be- 
fore the sun was up, the fellahin 
would assemble with their horses at 
the gate. Coming out of the stable 
with our fattened mules and _ horses 


and with the tractor bearing the seeds 
in the van, we could hardly discern 
them in the greyness and cold. When 
we came close to the gate, we would 
see them standing waiting on the road, 
every man leaning on his horse and 
a narrow little wooden plough propped 
alongside. Usually, a cold morning 
blast blew, and the horses would 
whinny in terror of the approaching 
roar of the tractor. We would send 
the machine on ahead, and then come 
over to the crowd. Greetings of good 
morning would resound in congrega- 
tion, and there would be a general 
hubbub. We would fasten the horses, 
two at each wagon, and lifting up the 
light ploughs, help the plowmen and 
sowers up, adjusting the straw bales 
to make room for everyone, and then, 
veyoh-lah, we would go galloping away 
to the fields. 


\W e were late in sowing, but we did 

so with verve and gusto. We 
sowed everything we had missed, down 
to the hay. We divided the fields and 
made a unified assault on many sec- 
tions at once. And this was the law 
of the sowing: a line of sowers would 
move ahead in a swinging motion, be- 
hind them, another line of sowers, and 
after them, the teams plowing and 
again sowers and again plowers, and 
sO on. 


The fields were good and soft, and 
little grass had sprouted. The heavy 
grains falling on the fields turned it 
into a carpet studded with gold. So it 
was until the ploughs came along, 
turning the seeds and covering them 
with moist earth which glittered and 
sparkled like winks of affection or hints 
of longing. The tractor-man who 
would haul the seeds and carry lunch 
for the workers at noon stood by 
amazed, unwilling to believe his eyes. 
For our lands, which had already for- 
gotten the meaning of an ordinary 
plough, which had seemed from the 
beginning of time to have moaned be- 
neath the colossal blades of ‘‘Polydiscs” 
and “Deerings’ -— these lands now 
lay prone on their back, delighted by 
the chill of this forgotten tickling. 

Nevertheless, the sowing made pro- 
ress. From time to time sowers drove 
over to the tractor in their light carts 
to take back a load of seed. Opening 
the sacks, they would weigh the good 
grain for the thousandth time in the 
palm of their hand, toss it up lightly, 
looking now at the grain, now at the 
man on the tractor and think: what glo- 
rious seed ! Can you call this seed — 
why, a loaf of bread, that’s what each 
grain is ! 

The tractor-man was content, ‘‘mab- 
sut.” He would suddenly snort 
mightily with his machine, make a 
wide detour of the horses, and return 
home for more seed. Matters were rol- 
ling now — moving fast... 


he village was wild with enthusiasm, 
and so was Abu-Shusha. Old time 
field-hands who had once sown by 
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hand in old Kinnereth or Mikveh Israel 
put aside all sorts of urgent duties, and 
for a few days at least took their turn 
in the fields. At first they were still 
hesitant, and the Arab fellahin would 
correct their clumsy movements amidst 
peals of laughter, but after a day or 
two they got into their stride, and 
the sweep of their arm became broader 
and more certain. 

And the weather was fine — one 
day better than the other — clearer, 
bluer. In the yard the usual wits still 
said: just another day or two and we 
could have gone into the fields with 
our tractors without all this commotion. 


In the evening we would return 
with all the excitement of a “‘fantasi- 
yah.” The wagons would jig and trot 
along in the bustle of high spirits. The 
horses, in the excitement, would kick in 
their traces, the teamsters would swish 
with their whips ‘‘ve-yoi-lah”, and the 
youngsters, theirs and ours, would sing 
boisterously without stopping all the 
way home. 

We would leave by night and re- 
turn by night . The accounts would be 
made later on beneath warm quilts, 
when the seeds were quilted too. When 
the sprouting would begin, then we 
could rest. When the young shoots 
would stand firmly, then we too could 
stand around. When the ears would be 
formed, we could doze, but when they 
bent with their gold, then once again 
we would return to our labors with 
tightened belts. 

The fields lay wide and black af- 
ter the plowers had crossed. In the 
morning, they glittered in the face of the 
rising sun, and in the evening, when 
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they turned blue and green, you almost 
caught them in the process of sprout- 
ing. 

But then, the fourth rain came. It 
fell at noon. We had been waiting for 
it from early morning, yet we did not 
stop. We went out and sowed, and 
we were near the finish. When the 
first drops hit us, and the crawling 
tatters of clouds began to bank up 
over the entire Emek, the sowers began 
to wriggle their arms as if they had 
St. Vitus’ dance. But sowing was 
sowing, and it needs rhythm. If you 
run, you can’t sow. The animals tried 
to break and run amuck, but the dri- 
vers tightened their muscles, bit at 
their tongues and subdued them. We 





continued with the sowing until the 
blades of the ploughs were sticky, 
until the horses kept slipping, and the 
field was a bog. Only then did we run to 
the wagons, harness and bolt for home. 
It was pouring buckets. The rain came 
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driving into the faces of the horses, 
and they were in a rage. The wagons 
filled with mud and water, and we 
were soaked to the marrow of our 
bones. We remained standing in the 
cart, leaning upon each other. Throw- 
ing our heads toward heaven, we roared 
our shout of victory. 

For all purposes — said a field- 
worker —pinching the inevitable straw 
between his fingers —for all purposes, 
we've done with the sowing. 

When we came home, we didn’t 
drop the Abu-Shusha fellahin off as 
usual, nor loose their horses, but the 
whole procession continued its gallop 
full speed into the yard. All the ani- 
mals went to the stable, and we, tu the 
machine shed. 

So, there we stood — a mob of 
wet farmers listening to the thunder 


of the rain on the roof. We were still 
and listened intently. 
It was then that I saw one of the 


fellahin — a sower — son-of-the-son- 
of-a-sower, an old neighbor of ours 
from Abu-Shusha — go over to one 


of the giant ploughs whose blades 
standing out in the rain were as huge 
as plates of metal. He was examining 
it closely. It was outside the shed, and 
he was standing in the rain, hair plas- 
tered to his brow, ‘‘abbayeh’’ dripping- 
wet. 


He came closer to the plough, fin- 
gered its solid steel structure and then 
turned with reverence to stroke the big 
blades. 


While he did so, he smiled, as if 
remembering about the spring-plowing. 
(Translated by Dov Vurdi) 











EDUCATIONAL IDEALS IN ARAB POETRY 


by IBNAT AL-JALIL 


T cursory reader who attempts 
to summarize the ideals and the didac- 
tic basis of Arab poetry is liable to 
come to the conclusion that these are 
confined to two subjects: the impulse 
towards blood feuds and tribal jealousy. 
Arab poetry dealt extensively with 
both these themes, particularly during 
the period of the Jahiliyya (Pre-Islamic 
epoch). 


But a closer study of the treasury of 
Arab poetry will prove that the great Arab 
poets dealt intensively and deeply with 
the individuality of man and his inner- 
most secrets. 


Seeking the didactic basis of clas- 
sical Greek poetry, we recall a passage 
in Homer in which Hercules is described 
as a lion in battle and a lamb at home. 
Undoubtedly this is an exact and true 
description of true masculinity. No 
one is impressed by a man who displays 
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faintheartedness in battle, and not even 
in battle but in the struggle of ordinary 
life. But a man who behaves in a 
domineering manner in his own house, 
who is cruel to old people and wo- 
men, arouses no enthusiasm. The Ro- 
mans, too, followed the principle of 
courage in war and domestic kindness. 
In the Middle Ages the knights were 
compelled to take an oath that in 
addition to being courageous and faith- 
ful to the king, they would guard the 
weak and protect women and children. 
The modern word ‘gentleman’ pre- 
serves the same concept. The perso- 
nality of a man is comprised of gentle- 
ness and forcefulness in balanced pro- 
portions. 
As the Arab poet sings: 


“To us he was soft and kindly, 
but when his enemies attacked him 
he became hard and aggressive; 


When he performed an act of 


generosity a tremor of joy seized him, 
as a damp branch shivers under a bird.” 


And Al Mutanabbi says: 
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“When he is cruel, lions fear his 
heavy arm; 

But when he is gentle, we fear lest 
he melt; 

He is bolder than the fiercest winds. 
And in his generosity quicker than 
them.” 

Hundreds of lines of Arab verse 
could be quoted to illustrate the fas- 
cination this pure and chivalrous type 
of male personality had for poets. 

The key to the influences in the 
Arab world which produced this poe- 
tical trend must be sought in the 
surroundings in which the idea of 
chivalry was born. 

The Arabs sprang out of the desert, 
a harsh, barren, difficult area different 
to any other in the world, yet a form 
of solitary temple of contemplation. As 
the poet Shawki makes his character 
Majnun say: “The desert is night, 
poetry and love.” 

In the desert both call and answer— 
if it is genuine— are deeply-felt. Man’s 
needs are difficult to fulfil and thus 
responsibility is greater. 

Let us take the example of genero- 
sity. If a miser lives in a city, his 
miserliness is his private affair, affect- 
ing him only. But in the desert, where 
the problem of starvation is one which 
faces every traveller, the question of 
generosity and miserliness becomes a 
matter of life and death. Further, in the 
desert no central government or autho- 
tity kept watch over social justice, and 
there was no cultural heritage passed 
on from generation to generation. In 
Yemen a particular form of civilization 
did develop, but Yemen was only an 
infinitesmal part of the tremendous 


reservoir which flung huge waves of 
Semitic nations on to the lands of the 
Fertile Crescent, each performing its 
own task in the evolution of civilization. 
Faced with these important influ- 
ences — the natural surroundings 
and the lack of a stable government — 
the human voice of poetry attempted 
to combat the vacuum they created. 
Poetry called upon man to be 
worthy of the life of the desert — in 
other words, the struggle for life itself 
demanded this. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that Arab poetry is filled with 
fervent appeals to men and boys to 
pursue and fulfil ideals. One should 
not allow the recurring phrases of “‘ge- 
nerosity,” ‘‘manliness,” “pride,” “‘friend- 
ship,” “courage,” “conquest of feel- 
ings,” “tolerance,” “faithfulness to the 
tribe” and even “revenge” to weary one. 
For to the desert dwellers these phrases 
were not empty or polite ones, but 
living facts and aspirations which had 
to be clung to lest the life of the 
tribe and its members was harmed. 
These abstract concepts are the all- 
powerful ideals of the desert. 


he ideals of the Arabs developed 

along parallel lines to that of their 
history, and were influenced by poli- 
tical events. Many historical epochs, 
periods of political ebb and flow and 
centuries of foreign influence passed 
away. But the fundamental didactic 
principles of Arab poetry remained 
imprisoned in the chains of the desert 
and its beliefs, even when this verse 
was produced in the pleasure gardens 
of Baghdad or Spain. 

The deeds of the people of the desert 
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remained the touchstone of Arab be- 
havior. Through the centuries these 
ideals took on slightly different forms, 
but their basic content was preserved. 

Having depicted the unusual atmos- 
phere which gave birth to this poetry, 
we can turn to the theme which so 
occupied the great Arab poets — gene- 
rosity. 

Zuhayr says: 

A faithful man true; wine will not 
consume his riches, but gifts will. 

When you come to find him you 
will hear him raise his voice in glad- 
ness, as if you would give him what you 
are asking for (i. e. instead of asking 
him for a favour you are doing it to 
him). 

And another poet remarks : 


“He was accustomed to open his 
hand wide to all, and if he had wanted 
to close his hand tight his fingers 
would not have obeyed him ; 

If his hand was empty, and con- 
tained only his soul, he would un- 
hesitatingly, by God, give it to those 
who asked for alms.” 

And further : 


“He was a man of perfect charity, 
who was so generous that money no 
sooner came into his possession than 
it was given to the deserving.” 

Algama ibn Abada writes : 

“Glory can only be bought at a 
heavy price, which the unworthy are 
not ready to pay ; 

For generosity bespoils wealth and 
property, whereas miserliness preserves 
it, but is to be decried.” 

The Arab poets, as will be seen 
from these quotations, admired men 
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who attached no importance to money 
and distributed their wealth to the 
poor and to passers-by, without worrying 
about the future. The generous man 
does not worry about accumulating 
wealth, because he knows he can obtain 
more money through his wisdom and 
courage, or else ‘he will be content 
with what he has left after performing 
his customary deeds of charity. But, 
as I have indicated above, it is not 
an easy matter to achieve this standard 
of generosity in a poor environment, 
in which economic conditions are diffi- 
cult and uncertain. 

The Arabs were filled with admira- 
tion for a generous man who contented 
himself with very little in times of 
economic misfortune and who limited 
his wants in times of famine. 

These were faculties frequently te- 
quired of its inhabitants by the desert, 
whose way of life was an austere and 
frugal one. 

Shanfara writes : 

“And somewhere the noble find re- 
fuge afar from scathe, 

The outlaw a lonely spot where no 
kin with hatred burn. 

But if they with hands outstretched 
are seizing the booty won, 

The slowest am I whereas most 
quick is the greedy knave. 

By naught save my generous will 
I reach to the height of worth, 

Above them, and sure the best is 
he with the will to give. 

Yea, well I am rid of those who 
pay not a kindness back, 

Of whom I have no delight though 
neighbors to me they live. 

Enow are companions three at last: 
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an intrepid soul, 

A glittering trenchant blade, a 
tough bow of ample size.’’* 

And this is how he describes his 
abstinence during a time of famine: 

“I will continue to extend my 
hunger until I kill it, I will forget 
it and drive it from my mind, 

I will swallow the dust of the earth, 
so that my enemy shall not see the 
hunger he has caused me ; 


Had I not stayed away from humilia- 
tion, I would not lack food and drink.” 

The poet Antara writes : 

“Let those who watched the battle 
relate to you how I advanced in combat 
but held myself in check when the spoils 
were divided among the victors.” 


This aspect of Arab poetry was 
particularly prominent in the Jahiliyya. 

Preparation for the hardships of 
life, self-restraint in time of famine 
and satisfaction with limited wants play- 
ed an important part in Arab life, and 
assisted the Arab conquests. The Roman, 
Persian, Coptic and Spanish commanders 
praised this quality of the Arabs. Thus, 
for example, Khalid ibn al-Walid was 
enabled to cross the Syrian desert in 
order to bring help to the Arab com- 


‘manders at the Battle of the Yarmuk, 


eating lizards when he felt the pangs 
of hunger. 

Together with this quality of 
abstinence in times of need appear 
other qualities: the spirit of adventure, 
readiness to answer the call to the 
unknown, preparedness to risk one’s 
life, the love of freedom, an attraction 
towards sporting pursuits, astonishing 








* Translation from Nicholson, A Literary 
History of the Arabs. 


ability in horse-riding and a love of 
battle. 

The Arabs loved their horses deeply, 
more so than other any nation in 
history. They commanded one another 
to love them, as in this verse : 

“Love your horses and put your 
trust in them, for in them lies strength 
and beauty.” 


Horses are mentioned in nearly every 
qasida (poem). The poet's sword, horse 
and courage were inseparable parts of his 
life, and they found a place of honor 
in his poetry. The horse was invariably 
an adventurer like his master. He was 
his companion in his marches and in 
the wide desert. He shares with his 
master his deep sorrow when they pass 
the ruins of the tribe’s camp, destroyed 
by their enemies. He goes out to fight 
with |his master and dies with him on 
the battlefield, if they are defeated, 
or is victorious together with him if 
such is the fate of battle. 

“When I saw the group of warriors 
approaching, alert and ready for battle, 
I attacked them without a murmur, 

Their bows hum like strings, wound- 
ing my horse in his white chest ; 

I did not stop attacking them, while 
his throat and chest were covered with 
blood, 


He staggered from the stabs in his 
body and complained to me with tears 
and with neighing, 

If he would have been able to 
speak he would have spoken to me.” 

Al Mutanabbi, too, speaks to his 
horse when crossing the Bawan moun- 
tain pass, whose beauty enchants both 
horse and rider : 


“The horses and the riders were so 
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entranced by the landscape that I 
feared they would halt in their tracks, 
despite their excellent discipline.” 


T o my regret I must note that the 
Arabs have lost this outdoor, sports- 
loving character. Sometimes when I have 
passed an Arab cafe where, in a dark 
room filled with tobacco smoke, 
youngsters play at dice, I regret the 
lives which are being wasted in this 
manner, far from nature and removed 
from sporting pursuits, which streng- 
then the body and purify the mind. 

Because of our neglect of these 
aspects of life we have forfeited the 
spirit of adventure, the love of nature 
and bodily health. 

When I compare our present attitude 
towards sport with the attitude in Eu- 
rope, particularly in England, where 
even girls go horse-riding in the early 
morning, I feel that we have lost a 
valuable part of our heritage, and have 


replaced it with idle and wasteful pur- 
suits, such as sitting in cafes. 

The Prophet Muhammad said: 

“Teach your children poetry, horse 
riding and shooting.” 

And Al Mutanabbi said : 

“The best place is on a horse’s back. 
The best friend is a book.” 

A nation’s devotion to the pursuit 
of sport is a vital matter, not only be- 
cause it guarantees the freedom and 
happiness of the youth and their phys- 
ical and spiritual health, but because 
it constitutes one of the means for 
the nation’s existence. 

I did not intend to write an essay 
on the influence of sport in Arab life. 
I only wanted to draw the attention of 
my readers to the regrettable fact that 
such an ancient and noble tradition is 
disappearing. But in literature and poetry 
we can still find it given its correct 
place in Arab society, and perhaps this 
can point the way to its revival. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


THE IDEAS OF ARAB NATIONALISM 


by HAIM BLANC 


Neder book* is a noteworthy 
contribution to the study of Pan- 
Arab thought, and this in two ways: 
first, in that it analyzes what others 
have had to say on the subject, and 
second, in that it embodies the author’s 
and attitudes. Nuseibeh 
squarely identifies himself with the ba- 
sic tenets of Pan-Arab nationalism, and 
though one wishes he had kept his own 
views more clearly separate from those 
he is analyzing, this partisanship is on 
the whole not detrimental to the book. 
It is a careful, sober and urbane survey 
of basic ideas and their development, 
and as such wisely refuses to deal with 
any of the pressing issues of the day. 


own views 





* The Ideas of Arab Nationalism, by 
Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh. Cornell Univer- 
sity Press and Oxford University Press, 
1956. 








HAIM BLANC teaches at the School of 
Oriental Studies of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, 
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The stereotype of the Arab nationalist 
as a vociferous, destructive and fanatic 
xenophobe breaks down completely on 
reading the book, which will thus gene- 
rate (as no doubt it was intended to) 
far greater sympathy in the West than 
the run-of-the-mill propaganda. 

The central and soundest part of the 
work are chapters 3 and 5, “Modern 
Arab Nationalism” and ‘Factors Consti- 
tuting Arab Nationalism,” and _ they 
make rewarding reading even for spe- 
cialists. Nuseibeh, a Palestinian Muslim, 
is well aware of the primary role of 
Islam as a corner-stone of the Pan-Arab 
edifice. True, for him as well as for 
other Pan-Arabist intellectuals, the Is- 
lamic factor is viewed in its cultural 
and historical, not its religious, aspect, a 
distinction foreign to the masses and 
hence to the propaganda media, but at 
least no bones are made about its exis- 
tence; the squeamishness of Christian 
Arab writers on the subject is lacking, 
and this only enhances the fairness of 
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the discussion. On the other hand, 
Nuseibeh gives its due to the over- 
whelming part played by Western con- 
cepts in the emergence and shaping of 
nationalist ideas in the Arab world. Any 
fuzziness in the discussion of the blend- 
ing of Western and traditional forms of 
group identification cannot, in all fair- 
ness, be blamed entirely on the author; 
neither the literature he quotes nor the 
present status of the blend itself are 
conducive to the formation of sharply 
defined ideas on the subject. 


The introductory and historical chap- 
ters 1 and 2, “The Genesis of Arab 
Nationalism” and “Arab Nationalism 
after Islam,” are on less firm ground. 
Nationalists, as the author himself re- 
cognizes, have a way of rewriting history 
to suit their aspirations. However, he 
believes “the pretense of this mental de- 
bauchery, claiming to be history rather 
than political propaganda, becomes less 
sinful when we take into account the 
sincerity of those who preach it, and the 
formidable difficulty inherent in preach- 
ing absolute historical truth (p.79).” 
Is not Nuseibeh guilty of such “‘sin- 
cere” but misleading slanting himself 
when he anachronistically injects nation- 
hood, nationality and especially national- 
ism into the remote past? He repea- 
tedly refers to such phenomena as “Arab 
unity’ under Muhammad or “the policy 
of Arab nationalism” before and after 
the Umayad caliphs (p.26 et al.), though 
he is fully aware that “nationalism, in 
its true sense, is the offspring of the 
modern era and the political, economic 
and social forces to which it has given 
rise’ (quoted from Zurayq on p. 83). 
One can hardly avoid the conclusion 
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that Nuseibeh is not using national and 
nationalist terminology “in its true sense” 
when dealing with the Arabs’ historical 
antecedents. 

Chapter 4, “Concerning a National 
Ideology,” is confusing. The author did 
not avoid the pitfall, common to many 
writers on Arab nationalism, of lumping 
together under the one vague heading 
of “national philosophy’? such discrete 
and disparate notions as (a) ideologies 
of nationalism, (b) philosophies charac- 
teristic of certain national (mot nationa- 
list) schools of thought, (c) political 
theories characteristic of certain national 
traditions. Arab authors often tend to 
attribute what they feel to be the in- 
sufficiencies of the national movement 
to a lack of falsafa gawmiya, ‘‘national 
philosophy,” but what they mean by 
this is eminently unclear. Some sort of 
truth no doubt hides behind this feeling, 
but Nuseibeh might have paid more 
heed to a passage in Raif Khouri's 
Ma’alim al-Wa’y al-Qawmi (a pamphlet 
he otherwise quotes extensively), in 
which the Lebanese Marxist caustically 
critizes the loose and meaningless clap- 
trap of falsafa qawmiya (Khoutri, op. 
cit., p. 11ff.). 

Chapters 6—9 are devoted to Arab 
political thought, its historical develop- 
ment and its relationship to nationalism. 
Chapters 10 and 11 deal with nationa- 
lism and social change, and are handled 
about as well as the meagerness of the 
material at hand permits. The appendix, 
“Approaches to the Study of National- 
ism,” a sort of methodological credo, 
seems both too nebulous and too re- 
dundant to be of real value; it might 
well have been replaced by a detailed 
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bibliography, which is entirely lacking. 

A work of this sort touches upon 
many specialized fields. Nuseibeh shows 
a thorough familiarity with the specific 
literature on Arab nationalism, and a 
good knowledge of the principal tan- 
gential fields, viz. history and political 
theory. Here, however, his coverage is 
less thorough, and a good many details 
are questionable (the Mamluks were not 
“slave sultans’, despite a time-honored 
phrase, cf. p. 102, n. 5; most of the 
“socialist” parties discussed on p. 166 
are so in name only). Nuseibeh also 
shows a nodding acquaintance with the 
other social sciences, and the discussion 
is generally competent. It is a pleasure 
to see that most of the nonsense about 
race has, albeit with some inconsisten- 
cies, given way to an awareness that it 
is not race, but ‘‘consciousness of race” 
(one would prefer “race mythology’ or 
“traditions of common ancestry”) that 
plays some part in the formation of 
nationalist ideas. 


There is one central issue which Nu- 
seibeh’s convictions have led him to mis- 
represent. From the book, one would 
gain the impression that, today at least, 
nationalism in the Arab world is re- 
presented solely and exclusively by aspi- 
rations centering about Pan-Arab poli- 
tical unity; what he calls ‘Arab natio- 
nalism’’ is Pan-Arabism, and no other 
trends are described as ‘‘national” or ‘‘na- 
tionalist.”” Now it is quite true that Pan- 
Arabism holds the field virtually un- 
challenged among the intellectuals and 
in the overt propaganda; but this does 
not change the fact, which goes by de- 
fault in the book, that there are power- 
ful political factors, flanked by less 


powerful but by no means negligible 
trends of opinion, that militate against 
Pan-Arab unification and ideology. In 
the propaganda emanating from the 
Arab League and most of its member 
states, the catchwords of “Arab unity,” 
“Arabism,” and al-qgawmiya_ al'arabiya, 
“{Pan-}Arab nationalism’? are so do- 
minant that they are used not only as 
truly unifying slogans, but also as a 
smokescreen for the most sectarian acts 
of separate groups, however detrimental 
to the cause of unity. Anton Saadeh was 
perhaps the only writer of importance to 
couch his own anti-Pan-Arab views in 
terms of an overt nationalist ideology, 
namely Pan-Syrianism, and to state 
bluntly that “the Arabs constitute not 
one but several nations” (al-’arab umam 
la umma); today, however, his followers 
in Syria, Lebanon and Jordan tend, for 
reasons dictated by prudence, to couch 
their views in vaguer but more accept- 
able terms. Anti-Pan-Arab ideas may, 
without great effort, also be discovered 
in the statements and policies of a good 
many circles, from King Abdallah’s not- 
so-cryptic dictum that “the Arabs are 
Arabs and Egypt is Egypt” to the Le- 
banese nationalism common to most in- 
fluential groups of that country. Pan- 
Arabism does not seem to be the 
strongest motif of the North African 
national movements. Even Egypt, under 
its present regime the greatest dispenser 
of Pan-Arabism on a propaganda level, 
harbors widespread tendencies toward a 
separate Egyptian nationalism, though 
for expansionist purposes its rulers have 
often found it expedient to foster Pan- 
Arab attitudes. Symptomatic of these 


cross-currents in the Arabs’ view of their 
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own national identity is the ambiguity 
of the terminology used. The terms 
umma, “nation” and qawmi, ‘national 
or nationalist’ (no distinction is made 
in Arabic) are interchangeably used for 
the Arabic-speaking peoples as a whole 
and for the peoples of the separate 
states. The Jordanian parliament is call- 
ed majlis al-umma, ‘Council of the Na- 
tion,” and so is the new Egyptian parlia- 
ment, whose members were selected by 
the sttihad al-qawmi, “National Union,” 
but of course Cairo Radio addresses 
ummat al-'arab, ‘the Arab nation,” whose 
struggle, aspirations and cause are gawmi, 
“national.” To add fuel to the fire, 
umma is also used in its residual pre- 
national sense of “religious community’’: 
the Coptic umma, the Islamic umma. 


The “ideas of Arab nationalism’ 


are, then, not the same thing as the 
Arabs’ ideas on national identity and 
aspirations, and the Pan-Arab view, 
though dominant, is only one of the 
latter. Nuseibeh avoids confusing the 
reader by referring to the separate na- 
tionalist tendencies of the various coun- 
tries by such terms as “regionalism,” 
“localism,” or ‘‘parochialism,” but this 
is tantamount to prejudging the issue 
which, though understandable in a con- 
vinced Pan-Arabist, ill behooves a dis- 
passionate historian. On one occasion at 
least he slips and states (p. 186) that 
Jordan's constitutional development ‘“‘re- 
flects not only the country’s growth 
to statehood, but also to nationhood’; 
then Jordan is a nation, an umma, as 
well as the Arabs as a whole ? Despite 
the semantic imbroglio, Nuseibeh him- 
self is not really confused, at least in- 
sofar as he is clearly aware of the fact 


that anti-Pan-Arab trends will not 
simply vanish if he looks the other way: 
"Parochial [read: anti-Pan-Arab}  in- 
terests, attitudes, loyalties and prejudices,” 
he asserts (46), “tend to be self-perpet- 
uating,” and he admits that “localism... 
is much more in accord with existing 
fact than [Pan-Arab] nationalism” (p. 
55). And in his final chapter he sounds 
a guardedly cautious note: “In spite of 
substantial progress toward union as 
exemplified by the Arab League it is 
not certain that unification will come 
soon enough to influence the economic 
and social development at the present 
crucial turning point.’’ (p. 201). 


The haziness on what nationhood is 
and who can legitimately lay claim to it 
is, of course, not restricted to the Arabs. 
Precisely for this reason, and despite 
the fact that such discussions are a deli- 
cate matter in the Arab world, an at- 
tempt to bypass the issue can only lead 
to, or perpetuate, some serious misun- 
derstandings. 

Nuseibeh, who is barely thirty, is, 
like Charles Malik, one of those rare 
personalities who combine intellectual so- 
phistication with active participation in 
political affairs. He has already served 
his country in several official posts, and 
one would not hesitate, were the future 
not fraught with imponderables, to pre- 
dict for him a bright and constructive 
career. His book, at any rate, belongs on 
the Arabists’ shelf next to George An- 
tonius’ classic “Arab Awakening” and 
not too far from Asher Goren’s Ha- 
liga ha-aravit (“The Arab League’, Tel- 
Aviv, 1954) which, had it been avail- 
able to him, might have furnished him 
with interesting additional material. 
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A NEW ATTEMPT AT UNDERSTANDING* 


by DR. H. DARIN-DRABKIN 


A new quarterly devoted to the relations 
between the Mediterranean lands has ap- 
peared in Paris. In the introduction to the 
first issue the editors set themselves the task 
of encouraging clarification and basic re- 
search on the fundamental problems at the 
root of the conflicts and tensions existing 
between the peoples on the Mediterranean 
coast. 

The editors assume that deeper know- 
ledge and more rounded discussion of the 
questions in debate can contribute towards 
the finding of a solution based on peace and 
understanding, and, at a later stage, towards 
the reconciliation of the various nations. What 
is particularly distinctive about the journal] is 
the make-up of its editorial board, composed 
as it is of well-known personalities of many 
nations — France, Egypt, Morocco, Tunis; 
and other Arab countries, 

The first issue contains a number of 
atticles and surveys of high calibre, among 
them discussions of the political and social 
development of Egypt, and of the place of 
woman in modern Egypt. Of particular 
interest is a debate on the relation between 
France and North Africa’ in which partici- 
pate Mehdi Ben Barka, the Chairman of the 
Moroccan Advisory Council and one of the 
leaders of the Istaklal Party; Hedi Nouira, 
Minister of Finance in the Tunisian Govern- 
ment; and Jean Rous, a French journalist 
and proponent of North African independence 
and of cooperation between North Africa 
and France. The opening of this discussion, 
the style, the direct approach and the appa- 
rent desire for mutual understanding testify 
to the special character of the journal, The 





* Etudes Mediterraneenes, €t€ 1957, 1; 
published by Editions de Minuit, Paris. 


first issue also includes an article by Profes- 
sor S. Goitein on the development of the 
Jewish community within the Moslem city in 
the eight and ninth centuries. The article was 
written as part of a book, soon to be pub- 
lished in French, on the subject of “Jews 
and Arabs.’’ 


There is also an interesting article on 
the culture of the peoples of the Middle 
East and the importance of this area as the 
cradle of world cultures, 


The Israeli reader will be particularly in- 
terested in the section “Documents” contain- 
ing the exchange of correspondence between 
the head of the Soviet Government, Marshal 
Bulganin, and the Israeli Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ben.Gurion, at the time of the Sinai Opera- 
tion. Included also are the speech of the 
15th of November, by the Head of the 
Tunisian Government, Habib Bourguiba, be- 
fore the Assembly of the United Nations, 
and the full text of the declaration by the 
Lebanese President, Sami Solh, before the 
Lebanese Parliament, on the 4th of April 
1957, outlining Lebanese general policy, The 
first issue includes a book review section, 
which is however quite modest in com- 
parison with the other sections of the 
quarterly. 


Lacking, however, in this first issue, are 
articles and studies on the social and eco- 
nomic problems which serve as the back- 
ground to the tensions. 

We cannot assume that political problems 
will find their solution without the prior 
raising of the standard of living of the pop- 
ulations of the underdeveloped Mediterranean 
countries, and it is therefore essential that 
space and thought be devoted to the clari- 
fication of economic problems. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Dear Friends: 


Really we are in sore need of such 
a monthly as NEW OUTLOOK, to read 
on its pages the diverse points of 
together with the discussions 
and solutions that will be proposed 
in connection with the complicated 
Arab-Israeli in the Middle East. 

As a fact, I have to appreciate the 
advancing step taken by the Arab- 
Jewish Committee for Peace Equality, 
in overcoming the obstacle of mis- 
understanding spread throughout our 
burning Middle East by establishing 
this monthly magazine. 

The Arab-Israeli thesis has been 
discussed and argued about more than 
once, but to our deep regret no con- 
clusion has been achieved due to the 
distrust and misunderstanding of each 
other’s views, as well as the widely- 
spread tendencies of hatred and enmity 
in the area. 


view, 


case 


Let me, please, present my best 
wishes to your NEW OUTLOOK edi- 
torial board, hoping their step will be 
the nucleus of peace, the primary 
foundation of tranquility and a straight- 
forward plan towards closing the gap 
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created by the mistakes of the precced- 
ing years. 

MRS, NAJLAE JOSEPH ASMAR 
Lod 


Sic: 

“I greatly welcome the publication of 
the new journal “New Outlook.” It is enor- 
mously encouraging in the present world 
situation to find that the Jewish—Arab As- 
sociation exists and is determined to prop- 
agate its message. Surely, with the whole 
world living under the shadow of the 
Hydrogen Bomb, the time has come when 
leaders of all nations must declare them- 
selves convinced of this primal truth, a 
truth which lies at the heart of all the 
great religions, that man in his own nature 
has an inherent dignity, and that the human 
person must never be sacrificed to the 
prideful and arrogant claims of nationalism. 


FATHER HUDDLESTON 
House of the Resurrection 
Mirfield, Yorks 


Sir : 

I can think of no more vital task than 
the achievement of peace in the Middle 
East, and I can think of no more fruitful 
association than yours for seeking to pave 
the way. 

Speaking as a professing Christian I 
would like to assure you that the essence 
of the faith I hold is to regard everyone, 
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whatever his color, as my brother, and 
this world as his home, as much as mine. 
Therefore I want to send you my best 
wishes. 

May the one God to whom we aspire 
guide us into peace and equality. 


DONALD O. SOPER 
West London Mision 


Sir: 

I congratulate you sincerely on the ap- 
pearance of the first issue of the New: 
Outlook and on its contents. The co- 
operation of Jew and Arab in this effort for 
mutual understanding and the frank writing 
in the articles must be productive of good. 
The great thing about the human mind is 
that it is never static, and this open forum 
for the exchange of thought may start a 
new trend in dealing with the big problems 
of the Middle East. If it can do that, it 
will fulfil its purpose. 


NORMAN BENTW ICH 

London 
Sir: 

As editor of ‘The Protestant’ for years 
I supported the Jewish State and still do, 
but have grieved to see Israel involved in 
the East-West struggle. 

Success to your “New Outlook” ! Its 
stated purposes are splendid. 


KENNETH LESLIE 
Elmsdale, Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Editor-Founder "The Protestant’ 


Sir : 

I am delighted to hear of the establish- 
ment of "New Outlook” with its purpose 
of achieving peace in the Middle East. The 
creation of goodwill and co-operation be- 
tween the Jewish and Arab peoples is one 


of the most important tasks in the world 
today. 

I always carry with me a cutting from 
the “Times” of August 21st last year, which 
describes a marriage ceremony in the village 
of Beit Safafa. Down the middle of its 
dusty street is a barbed wire fence. One 
side of the street is in Israel, the other in 
Jordan. Men of the Arab Legion with 
spiked helmets, rifles slung from __ their 
shoulders, stand on one side of the barbed 
wire. Israel Frontier Police, in khaki and 
blue peaked caps, also carrying rifles, stand 
on the other. 

The bride and bridegroom lived on op- 
posite sides of the street. As they left in 
a car for their honeymoon, the people on 
both sides of the barbed wire joined in 
singing and dancing and clapping their 
hands, Jordan called out to Israel and Israel 
shouted back to Jordan. 

The soldiers and police on both sides 
responded to the occasion. They averted 
their eyes, while cousins and brothers and 
sisters and uncles streched across the wire 
to embrace. Then night fell. The wire was 
straightened and the soldiers resumed their 
watchful patrol. 

This human story shows how, under 
the antagonisms which frontiers create, there 
is a human feeling which can surmount this. 
It shows that, despite the bitterness between 
so many who belong to the Arab and Jewish 
races, there is a basis of hope. 

I do not know the political attitude of 
“New Outlook,” but I look forward to the 
day when Israel will become part of a 
federation of nations of the Middle East 
and where its social construction will be 
accepted as an example by the neighbouring 
peoples. 


FENNER BROCKW’AY, M.P. 
London 
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OIL PRODUCTION 


The production of crude oil expanded 
considerably during 1956 and reached 172.6 
million tons, as compared with 161.0 mil- 
lion tons in 1955, an increase of about 
7.2%. This increase occurred in spite of 
the sharp drop in production in the two 
last months of 1956 as a result of the Suez 
crisis. It is estimated that production would 
have increased to about 184.5 million tons, 
or by about 15.5%, if the above-mentioned 
curtailment had not occured, 


PRODUCTION OF CRUDE OIL IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST IN 1955—1956 


Country 1956 1956 1955 
Actual Presumed’ 
Kuwait 55,412 60,000 54,756 
Saudi Arabia 48,201 51,000 47,040 
Iraq 31,089 35,000 33,244 
Iran 26,349 26,000 15,779 
Quatar 5,868 6,000 5,448 
Bahrein 1,509 1,500 1,499 
Neutral Zone 2,100 2,200 1,262 
Egypt 1,800 2,000 1,823 
Turkey 300 300 179 
TOTAL —_—172,628 ~=—-184,500 ~—-161,030 


As will be seen from the table above, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Iraq suffered most 
from the Suez crisis. The former two suf- 
fered mainly because of tanker shortage, 
while Iraq's production was curtailed mainly 





1. — estimated according to production in 
January—October 1956. 
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because of the blowing up of the two 
pipelines going through Syria. 

The petroleum position has been eased 
with the resumption of oil flow in the two 
pipelines damaged in March 1957, although 
with a reduced capacity of 9 million tons 
per year instead of the regular annual 
capacity of 25 million tons, which may be 
obtained only after repairing the damaged 
pumping Stations. These repairs will not be 
completed before the end of the year. 

It has been estimated by the oil com- 
mittee of the OEEC that the European im- 
ports of oil in the first quarter of 1957 
were about 85% of normal. Imports in the 
second quarter are expected to reach the 
normal level. 


EGYPT: 

Suez: The ban on the Suez Canal has 
by now been lifted by all countries. The 
last countries to resume the use of the canal 
were Britain and France. The former has 
already arrived at an agreement with Egyp- 
tian authorities as to the procedure of 
payments for the passage. These payments 
are to be made in sterling into an unblocked 
account of the National Bank of Egypt with 
the Bank of England. Talks with France 
for the settlement of these matters are to 
be held shortly. 

Saudi Arabian assitance to Egypt during 
the Suez cris's amounted to $47 million, 
of which $10 million was granted as a 
loan immediately after the nationalization ; 
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$25 million was given in the form of 
400,000 tons of crude oil, to be paid for 
in Egyptian currency. 

Death rate declines. It is estimated that 
the death rate in Egypt is declining annually 
by about 1.5 per thousand of population. 

The present death rate is estimated at 
17 per thousand as against 22 per thousand 
in 1951. The decline is largely due to a 
drop in infant mortality. Some progress has 
been achieved against the infectious diseases 
but much remains to be done. These diseases 
are still quite widespread in Egypt, con- 
tributing not only to a high mortality rate, 
but also to the chronic disablement of the 
Egyptian peasant and resultant low pro- 
ductivity. 

The decrease in mortality rates, unaccom- 
panied by a parallel decrease in fertility, 
poses one of Egypt's greatest problems, as 
the consequent rapid and increasing rate of 
population growth outruns any increase in 
the national product, thus causing a lower 
level of living. 

Egyptian cotton exports, which were lag- 
ging sharply behind the level of the pre- 
vious season until last January, have been 
stepped up since then, although they are 
still below that level. Exports reached 
2,154,249 kantars by the end of March, as 
against 4,154,249 kantars in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous season. As there 
was a significant rise in prices, the value 
of cotton exports was LE 39.6 million as 
compared with LE 59.8 million  corres- 
pondingly. The U.S.S.R, and Czechoslovakia 
are the main customers. 


IRAQ: 

Loss of royalties because of the de- 
creased flow of oil in the damaged pipelines 
is €stimated at L80 million annually. 

To ease the foreign exchange position 
Itaq received a loan of L 25 million from 
the Iraq Petroleum Company. The loan is 
interest-free, and is to be repaid from royal- 
ties after 3 years, There does not seem to 
be any apparent economic reason for the 
loan, as Iraq's foreign exchange holdings are 
quite considerable. 

Sugar industry: Refining of imported 


raw sugar has been made a Government 
monopoly. 

The development board decided to build 
a second sugar beet refinery with a capacity 
of 15,000—20,000 tons. The first factory, 
under construction now, has a capacity of 
10,000 tons of beet sugar and 25,000 tons 
of imported cane sugar. Local consumption 
is about 120,000 tons annually. 

The development of the sugar beet in- 
dustry, which is quite significant in the 
whole region, has no sound economic basis, 
as costs of production are well above those 
of cane sugar, and the capital intensity of 
the industry is greater than the alternative 
consumption industries. 


ISRAEL: 

A foreign exchange budget for 1957/8 
of $577 million has been approved by the 
government. The budget is divided into a 
regular budget of $519 million and an ad- 
ditional special budget of $58 million based 
on special expected income, such as the loan 
from the Import Export Bank and some 
large foreign investments. All expenditure 
in the special budget is earmarked for in- 
vestment. 

Foreign exchange income in 1956/7 is 
estimated at $507.8 million and expenditure’ 
at $522.4 million, the balance increasing 
national indebtedness. 


The main increase in income is ex- 
pected to be from exports, rising from $154 
million (including services) in 1956/7 to 
$186 milion. The income from German 
Reparations is expected to decrease to $75 
million, as against $97.2 million last year. 

Exterral debts outstanding at the end of 
March 1957 amounted to $532 million, of 
which $261 million were on account of the 
Independence Loan, as compared with an 
external debt of $472 million at the end 
of March 1956, of which $211 million 
were on account of the Independence Loan. 


SUDAN: 

New Currency Issues New Sudanese cur- 
rency notes have been issued as from April 
8, to replace the Egyptian currency, which 
was in circulation before. The Egyptian 
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Government transferred LE 20 million of its 
sterling balances to the Band of England 
to be used for coverage of the new cur- 
rency. A Sudanese central bank is to be 
formed and American experts are advising 
the Government on the issue. 

Foreign trade: Exports in 1956 were 
LE 67 million, while imports were 64.5 
million LE. Consequently the balance of 
trade surplus amounted to LE 2.5 million 
(approximately the same as in 1955). 

Cotton and cotton manufactures accounted 
for more than 58% of exports, Foreign trade 
suffered some difficulties because of the 
blocking of the Suez Canal. 


SYRIA: 

Irrigation development: Studies for the 
construction of the Youssef Pasha Barrage 
have been concluded, and tenders are to 
be invited. The barrage will be used for 
irrigation and for electric power generation. 
with a capacity of 120,000 kw. 

Foreign trade: Exports during the first 
9 months of 1956 amounted to LS 337.9 
million, as compared with LS 296.6 million 
during the corresponding period of 1955. 
Imports showed a_ smaller increase to 
LS 319.4 million as compared with LS 302.6 
million in 1955. As a consequence, the ba- 
lance of trade deficit of LS 6 million of 
1955 (9 months) has changed into a sur- 
plus of LS 18.5. million in spite of the 
increased imports. 


TURKEY: 

Worst 25 years: Turkey 
appears to be facing a very severe drought. 
There was no rainfall in the first three 
weeks of April, and only half the normal 
amount of rain fell during the first months 
of the year. The impact will mainly be felt 
in grain production, and this may turn 


drought in 


Turkey into a net importer of wheat instead 
of a net exporter, As the foreign exchange 
position of the country is rather precarious, 
this prospect may be quite serious. 
Foreign trade: Because of its deteriorat- 
ing foreign exchange position, reflected, for 
instance, in the increasing debt to the E.P.U. 
countries, which increased by $11.9 million 
in the first two months of 1957, bringing a 


cumulative defic't of $389.4 million, Turkey 
had to take some further measures to 
restrict import, although it still refuses to 
take any depreciation measures. As from 
March Ist, a new customs tax has been im. 
posed (up to 40% of value), mainly on 
machinery, vehicles, spare parts, building 
materials and some other industrial raw 
materials. This seems to be the only way 
of restricting imports, as imports of con- 
sumption goods have already been severely 
restricted. 

New industrial projects: A new artificial 
fertilizers plant is under construction, The 
plant is scheduled for completion in 1958. 
and will have an annual production capacity 
of 60,000 tons of ammonium _ sulphate, 
50,000 tons of nitrate, 6,000 tons of con- 
centrated nitric acid, 1,000 tons of crysta- 
lized ammon‘um nitrate and 1,000 tons of 
liquid ammonia. The total cost is estimated 
at $43 million. It is hoped that the new 
plant will contribute to a wider use of 
artificial fertilizers in Turkish agriculture, 
thus raising yields. 

Steel: Production at the Kirckkale Mill 
near Ankara is to be doubled and then 
trebled as the result of mew investments by 
a new partnership formed recently between 
Turkish and German corporations. The Ger- 
mans are to contribute their share in the 
form of specialized machinery and equip- 
ment for the plant. 

Tourism: The tourist industry _ has 
shown a remarkable expansion during 1956; 
the number of tourists rose to 114,000 in 
1956, as compared with 79,369 in 1955 and 
71,331 in 1954. The main increase was 
felt im October and December 1956, when 
the number of tourists amounted to 53,000 
as compared with 27,000 in the same period 
of 1955, The increase is mainly attributed 
to the introduction of a special higher ex- 
change rate of LT 5.25 per dollar instead 
of the former rate of LT 2.80 per dollar. 
There are no statistics about changes in the 
foreign exchange receipts from tourism, but 
it seems that the receipts per tourist will 
rise as the incentive for changing the money 
in the black market has been considerably 
lessened, although there still is a gap be 
tween the official and black market rates. 
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